











ECLECTIC REVIEW 


For DECEMBER, 1842. 





Art. I. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Michael Thomas Sadler, 
Esq., M.P., F.R.S., $c. London: Seeleys and Burnside. 1842, 


Tuts work, after having been expected for years, has at length 
made its appearance, in the shape of a very ponderous and 
handsome octavo volume, with no less than six hundred and 
eighty pages. The beautiful portrait of its subject at once 
attracts the eye; so beautiful indeed, that one is perpetually 
turning back to it for refreshment, amidst the inanity, dulness, 
and insolence, with which the biographer has disgraced his 
labours. Had the author been but equal to the artist; or had 
the pen been guided by an ability worthy of the taste and ex- 
pense which the booksellers have lavished upon the publication, 
these memoirs would not have borne too high a price ; however 
we might have differed from them in the opinions they advocate, 
or the practical conclusions at which they arrive. But as 
matters are, the features of any candid reader are continually 
kept on the verge either of a smile, a yawn, or a frown, The 
intellectual stature of Mr. Sadler, to whatever dimensions it may 
have attained, or whatever vigour and excellence it may once have 
possessed, can hardly be discerned, through the emptiness and 
impertinence of the individual, who seems to have idolized, and 
who professes to describe him. Somewhat sensible of this himself, 
he fills his preface with apologies for having composed his age 28 
by piecemeal ; for having allowed more than six years to elapse 
from the moment when he first conceived the cloudy idea of 
embalming his friend for posterity, and at length laying upon the 
literary tables of London an expensive mummy for their admi- 
ration. Six veritable months only formed the precise and actual 
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period of positive gestation, declares one of the most self-satisfied 
writers who has come across us for many a summer, ‘after evin- 
cing repeatedly his conviction, that the lapse of years would 
scarcely affect the worth of the book, or its just claims to popularity. 
He has still further exhibited this confidence, by permitting the 
work to incur the injury necessarily attendant on such an un- 
usual and disadvantageous mode of composition.’—p. vii. The 
same ideas, ‘he apprehends, and probably in the same words, 
are repeated again and again, and equally probable is it, that 
important points of an argument, sometimes supposed by him to 
have been premised, are no where tobe seen’!! In other terms, 
it is utterly impossible even to conceal from himself that he is an 
ignoramus as to what he undertakes, which is neither more nor 
less than a sort of holy war against liberals and political econo- 
mists. We need not add how heinous an offence nonconformit y 
must constitute in his eyes. Nevertheless, he condescends to 
assure us, that he anticipates misrepresentation, vehement 
abuse, and affected contempt, ‘with the most entire equanimity. 
IIe humbly trusts, that the volume now offered to the public 
owes its formation, in a very small degree indeed, to any motives 

ersonal to the writer.’ The whole combination of coolness and 
soe of conceit and humility, of weakness and abusiveness, of 
hollowness and sincerity, might employ the attention of a Cer- 
vantes. But it is not our object to die this gentleman with 
the flagellation which he is so evidently courting. We shall not 
attempt to soothe his ill-concealed rage for notoriety, by any 
approaches to critical persecution. Our duty will be simply to 
set before our readers, in its fair lights and shadows, the character 
of the late Michael Thomas Sadler, whom we consider to have 
been, what he really thought himself, an impersonation of 
Modern ‘Toryism. 

Never was the life of any senator so like the explosion of a 
cannon, since the days of that remarkable individual denominated 
in parliament, Single-Speech Hamilton. The walls of 5t. 
Stephen, for many long sessions, had re-echoed with little elo- 
quence that attracted public notice ; when all at once they were 
stunned with the fame and prowess of the new member for 
Newark in 1829, amidst the most agitating debates on the Catholic 
Relief Bill. Another Demosthenes, it was said, had come down, 
or at least another Edmund Burke, to rescue these nations from 
the vials of the Apocalypse; it having literally been announced, 
to our own personal knowledge, in certain religious coteries, that 
the Duke of Wellington’s name might be deciphered or tortured 
into the number 666, the mystical characteristic of the Beast! 
We shall never forget the chuckling and somewhat indecorous 

congratulations between church and state, on that interesting oc- 
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casion. ‘The advent of the unapproachable orator was to make 
up for the tergiversation of the cabinet, the paltry treachery of 
Peel, and the apostasy of about three-fourths of the bishops. 
Charlotte Elizabeth had then just recorded upon paper her 
modest and feminine prediction, that the pious and amiable Dr. 
Ryder could but be barely saved! Bigotry itself, therefore, 
turned its back on mitres to listen to a Leeds manufacturer worth 
all the prelates in the world. This person had been born at 
Snelston, in Derbyshire, in 1780, where he continued to reside, 
as well as occasionally in the neighbouring village of Doveridge, 
until the year 1800, when he removed to Leeds, and there 
entered into partnership with the widow of the late Samuel 
Fenton, Esq., whose eldest daughter he married in 1816. Few 
and almost trivial were the incidents of the first five-sixths of his 
existence. He was the youngest son of his father, who at the 
time of his birth resided upon and cultivated his freehold and 
copyhold estate; not regarding at the value of a rush an idle, or 
at least unimportant tradition, that he was descended from the 
celebrated Sir Ralph Sadler, of the sixteenth century. Our 
worthy biographer has devoted both text and appendix to inves- 
tigations relative to this vain shadow of a possibility. His hero 
saw the light on the third of January, the youngest of four sur- 
viving children, all and each very good in their way; but the 
last of them developing his faculties at an early age. We com- 
miserate the author of this heavy work on finding himself 
utterly at a loss in raking up antiquated traditions. What would 
he not have given for some old soothsayer at Doveridge, who 
could have deposed to an ws Qxo1, that a swarm of bees hovered 
round the cradle, or even made honey on the lips of the mar- 
vellous infant, whose future destiny was to overthrow the 
vagaries of Professor Malthus, and scatter to the four winds of 
heaven the errors of radicalism, as well as the rights of con- 
science. As it was, however, the tender Michael proved no 
ordinary boy. ‘Taste both for drawing and music, manifested 
itself before he had completed his fourth year. Specimens of 
precocious talent in sketching, made about this period of his 
childhood, have been preserved in the family ever since ; and at 
the same age he was accustomed to find out a tune on the 
harpsichord, after having heard it played or sung, without the 
assistance of the printed notes. Between five and six he was 
placed under the care of Mr. Harrison, a neighbouring peda- 

ogue of reputation, under whom he acquired a competent 
foowiedge of Latin and Greek, a good acquaintance with French. 
besides the rudiments of Italian and German. In mathematics 
he did still better; ‘by the time young Sadler had completed 
his eleventh year, he had gone through Saunderson’s Algebra, 
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calculated eclipses, found logarithms, and become conversant with 
the most abstruse problems in pure and practical geometry.’ 

At this period he became a correspondent of the = pli 
tific magazine of his day ; answering most of the mathematical 
questions proposed through that channel. ‘Such indeed was 
his proficiency, that at this early ages his tutor felt no hesitation 
in giving him the charge of a tea of adult years, and who has 
since gained a distinguished reputation, but who was then 
passing the college vacation at Doveridge for the benefit of 
advice and direction.’ It soon become a very natural intention, 
on the part of his father, to send such a promising prodigy to 
some public school; and we may be allowed to express regret 
that this was not done. The youth would thereby have ex- 
perienced the wholesome shock of early collision with his equals 
or superiors ; instead of which, paternal good-sense having been 
overruled, he remained with his rural preceptor, caressed and 
marvelled at by the bumpkins at Deteeider ; precursors, as these 
were, to a later generation of simpletons, sympathizing with his 
biographer. Only let us fancy the happy little astronomer, 
natus duodecim annis, expounding the philosophy of shadows, 
and the various planetary motions, to an audience of his play- 
fellows along the lovely margin of the sweetest river of the 


Peak,— 


‘ All wondering at the wisdom of his lips, 
Dispersing ev’n the clouds of an eclipse ; 
Till gaping mouths forgot where he was bred,— 
Such words,—such wit,—and such a learned head !’ 


Through follies like these, the fondness of flattery, and even 
of well-meaning friends, has often marred many a future harvest 
of permanent or substantial usefulness, by letting the spring of 
development glide into sickliness and sentimentalism under the 
influence of too much or too exciting sunshine. At fourteen he 
returned home, without any settled plan as to his further edu- 
cation or course of life. The parental library, happening to be 
rich in sound literature, therefore employed him for one or two, 
or two or three more years; for the narrative is of course far too 
sublime to be accurate in dates, and such minor circumstantials. 
Meanwhile, thinking as Foster says, that ‘he had been invested 
with a diploma from Apollo,’ he began to indulge in poetic 
composition to a considerable extent. Several of the psalms 
were versified under his ambitious hands. He produced a series 
of Spenserian stanzas on the scenery of the river Dove. The 
feast of Darius, as described in Esdras, was doomed to the 
drowsiness or bombast of heroics and Alexandrines, which would 
have seen the face of day had not Southey anticipated him in 
the subject. Yet his eighteenth year found him still better 
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engaged ; namely, in publishing a small pamphlet, on behalf of 
the Wesleyan Methodists; being an answer to a public attack 
made upon that body from the pulpit, by the vicar of the parish 
where he resided. It must be, nevertheless, borne in min , that 
these respectable revivalists of true religion were not deemed dis- 
senters by a large class of persons connected with the establish- 
ment, who attended their ministrations as the mother of young 
Sadler did, without in the slightest degree ‘ throwing off her al- 
legiance to the Church of England, or discontinuing her at- 
tendance on its services; and her family followed with Bey She 
appears to have been both truly pious and intelligent ; but whether 
i at all moulded at this crisis the spiritual views of her son, we 
are not informed. One of the best incidents mentioned in the 
memoir is perhaps the following, which at all events shews some 
adinirable tendencies :— 


‘ An idea of the inveteracy of feeling against the Methodists may 
be gained from a trifling circumstance, while Michael Thomas was yet 
at school. He was going one day from Doveridge to a town ata short 
distance, and his road lay across a bridge which was thrown over the 
Dove, at a spot where the water was very deep. At this spot he met 
one of the most profligate characters in the village, and who was, very 
naturally, amongst the foremost in the opposition to the Methodists. 
After a few words of abuse, this man seized hold of young Sadler, and 
suspending him over the parapet of the bridge, swore that he would 
instantly drop him into the water if he did not forthwith curse the 
Methodists. ‘Never! never!’ said the boy, ‘ you may kill me, if you 
choose, but I never will!’ The wretch held him for several minutes, 
endeavouring to terrify him by threats and imprecations, but not suc- 
ceeding, his fears of the consequences prevailed, and he released the 
youth. A neighbouring magistrate urged a prosecution of the offender, 
but before any resolve was taken, he had abruptly quitted the neigh- 
bourhood. This occurrence took place when Michael was about twelve 
years of age.’—p. 11. 


Of his tract in favour of the Wesleyans we should have been 
glad to have seen a copy, or at least some account of its argu- 
ments and remonstrances. In writing biography, the art lies in 
opening every surrounding window and skylight, however small, 
so as that each lineament of personal character may be surveyed 
and detected, from the commencement to the close of its career ; 
or else, as in the volume before us, a mere congeries of dates, 
circumstances, extracts from speeches, and discursive lucubra- 
tions is presented to the observer. ‘The parents of Michael 
Sadler died somewhere about 1798, so far as we can collect the 
time, not very long before the lad was settled in business with his 
uncle at Leeds; or rather, when arrangements were made for his 
destiny in this direction, accomplished as it was in 1800, It 
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would have been instructive probably, could we but have per- 
ceived how his mind bore the change of engagement, in passing 
from literature to commerce. His habits hitherto had been 
sufficiently vague and desultory, nor is it difficult to infer from 
some significant hints, which are now and then given, that 
slight improvement in these respects ever took place afterwards. 
Many have pored over Algebra or Physical Astronomy, or lost 
their common sense amidst the flowery fields about Helicon and 
Parnassus, whose talents have never told, for want of that force 
of mind which, in overcoming selfishness, grasps and wields the 
real sceptre of influence and power. ‘This young man was 
already imbibing his earliest lessons in practical conservatism ; 
that is to say,in the mystery of pleasing himself. Under the 
guise of unworldliness, and distaste for useful occupation in that 
sphere of duty to which he was called, he was insensibly learning 
to revolve alone upon hisown centre. Frequently we are assured, 
he would get so absorbed in his own te? 8 and thoughts, as to 
forget the importation of Irish linens altogether. We venture to 
mark this principle of selfishness thus re because it furnishes 
a key to subsequent passages in his history; for when afterwards 
genuine intentions of benevolence were calling out all his 
powers, the “ve of his soul, through never having been accus- 
tomed to go beyond a certain narrow horizon, proved unable to 
take in the real dimensions of those evils which he was sincerely 
anxious to alleviate. The fact is, that in many respects he was 
a good man, although quite failing to be a great one; in the 
sense we mean usually attached to this phrase in political annals. 
Of his fits of abstraction, it is intinaatod there are some amusing 
anecdotes extant, a few of which, judiciously interwoven, might 
have afforded a reviewer vast relicf. Weeds may almost pass for 

arden-flowers amidst the sands of an uncultivated wilderness. 

Lis devotions to the muses seem, nevertheless, not to have evinced 
‘a sufficiently sustained character. He had the failing, a con- 
siderable, but not an uncommon one, of leaving ome things 
incomplete and unfinished, in the hope of a happier hour for 
adding the last touches. A habit, too,-of writing down his 
thoughts on loose scraps of paper, and not always transferring 
them to a more permanent receptacle, necessarily occasioned 
the loss of many portions of his writings. Still our regrets need 
not exceed the Limite of moderation on this score. He was 
enabled, in a later period of his life, to perform various labours 
of such solid and substantial value, as to leave all poetic fame, 
but that of the very first order, far behind, and to that first order 
we cannot affect to believe that he would have reached.’ He 
was certainly no Milton, although his chief work was an epic, 
involying the achievements of Alfred. What he hated was the 
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monotony of the counting-house, where his elder brother, pre- 
ferring the ‘solid padding. to the empty praise,’ duly attended to 
the ledgers, and staved off bankruptcy from their concern, 

Our future senator, meanwhile, could display considerable 
perseverance, when inclination and principle ieass them 
assumed the helm of his mind. The germ of weakness lay in 
his requiring a combination of these for whatever purpose he 
might have to achieve. TZ'rahit sua quemque voluptas forms a 
motto for the most ordinary men; nor was the subject of this 
paper an exception to the aphorism. His voluptas indeed 
appened to assume a very amiable aspect, in many respects, 
before his race was over ; but in his being a slave to it at all, we 
perceive at once the rank of honour in which posterity will not 
fail to place him. Amidst the anathemas of his admirers, he 
will be considered, and most justly considered by reasonable 
people, merely as an able, excellent, third-rate, member of 
society. He quickly avowed himself a thorough-going tory, fre- 
quently contributing to the Leeds Intelligencer, and circulating 
its maxims of tyranny, professing to proceed as they ge do, 
from the very mint of moderation. fn aregiment of Yorkshire 
Volunteers, which was then in vogue, he commanded a companys 
and is said to have brought it into a high state of discipline. He 
aimed also at far nobler employments than mere political parti- 
zanship could offer, whether in the columns of a_ provincial 
oem or the military excitements of parade. He already 
burned with sacred ardour to confer real benefits upon his 
fellow-creatures. In connexion with the Strangers’ Friend 
Society, he became an active visitor of the sick and destitute ; 
besides superintending, for several years, an enormous niggas 2 
school, and bearing Ris full share of parochial burthens. S 
treasurer of the poor he received the unanimous thanks of a 
densely populated district, where his office also secured him full 
acquaintance with the wants, wishes, sympathies, and sufferings 
of the lower classes. The celebrated county election of 1807, 
when Mr. Wilberforce triumphed over inhumanity, of course 
enlisted all his energies. In 1812 and 1813, he made his 
first attempts as a public speaker, chiefly against Catholic 
Emancipation, In 1814 appeared symptoms of the malady 
which in about twenty years terminated his life ; shewing them- 
selves in severe pains of the heart and the most distressing pal- 
pitations. His subsequent marriage with Miss Fenton, in 1816, 
afforded him much domestic happiness, and effected no slight 
change in his general conduct ; which till now, ‘though wholly 
free from vice, had been marked by an abundant portion of the 
eccentricities of genius.’ These nuptials also led him into closer 
adherence to the Established Church, and the acceptance of a 
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seat in the Leeds corporation. Before another twelvemonth had 
elapsed, his pamphlet on Parliamentary Reform appeared, which 
passed through two editions; strongly maintaining that very pro- 
position which afterwards helped to introduce the opponents of 
the Duke of Wellington into power ; his Grace venturing to pro- 
nounce, as Mr. Sadler had done before him, that ‘at no former 
period were the people so fully and justly represented in the 
Ilouse of Commons as at the existing moment.’ 

Henceforward, therefore, we may consider the subject of this 
article as a determined politician attached to the good old school, 
and satisfied with at least letting everything alone. The opinion 
which his admirers generally, and his memorialist in particular, 
entertained respecting his merits, may be gathered from the 
following extract :— 


‘In the case of some, who are set apart for the oflice and dignity of 
statesmen and legislators almost before their birth, maturity of mind is 
considerably hastened. But as with many other forced productions, 
this early forwardness has its disadvantages. The tree, which is of 
slowest growth, is both the most firmly rooted, and the most compact 
and unyielding in its texture. The gourd may grow up in a night, 
and perish in a night, but the mighty denizens of the forest, as their 
duration is to outlast centuries, so they require almost centuries to 
attain maturity. Mr. Sadler had not completed his own education, as 
a legislator, up to the hour of his death; but even his school exercises, 
so to speak, in statesmanship, have more real value in them than all 
the splendid oratory of the Sheridans, the Cannings, or the Plunkets,— 
the eloquent advocates of a party, trained up from youth to argue on 
either side for place,—that the English language can produce. It was 
between the date of his marriage and that of his entrance into parlia- 
ment, that the great outlines of his system, as we shall hereafter en- 
deavour to delineate it, began to be distinctly marked.’—p. 33. 


Now the sum and substance of this wonderful system, an- 
nounced with such a flourish of trumpets, was neither more nor 
less than moderate modern conservatism. The biographer and 
his hero have had the modesty to conceive, that they, and those 
agreeing with them, are the only friends of mankind. In their 
estimation, there cannot be bitterer enemies to the human race 
than liberals and political economists. These they kindly desig- 
nate as ‘supposed philosophers committing the grossest absurdi- 
ties ;’ as sordid wretches, ‘who would willingly dispeople the 
land, so that an equivalent quantity of steam-engines might do 
the work at a cheaper rate ;’ ‘ who would deform and desolate our 
beautiful country, smiling as it is with universal culture, like the 
garden of Eden, and turn it back again into a continuous common ; 
or, who are anxious by a withdrawal of the blessings of commer- 
cial restriction and monopoly to prostrate national prosperity, 
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and *subtilize our population into savages Such has been the 
candour of conservatism with regard to its opponents; and this 
paper might easily be swollen into intoler m L dimensions, by 
copying in suflicient quantities, the many similar insinuations 
and charges with which the present production abounds. On the 
other hand, when it proceeds to describe itself, toryism walks up 
and down in the reflection of its own brightness. Mr. Sadler, 
in forming his boasted system, picked up plumes from every 
peacock we have ever heard of. oe rights of conscience were 
to be preserved inviolable, with the slight exception that the 
church of England was to keep her foot on the necks of non- 
conformists and yapists on this side the Lrish channel; and hold 
down seven millions of catholics, in subjection to as many 
hundred thousand protestants, on the other. Ile avowed himself 
an advoeate for free-trade ; but it was on the principle of sup- 
porting the war rental of a landed aristocracy, with the hollow 
declarations that high prices of bread secured proportionably 
high wages to the lower orders, and that to buy wherever we may 
buy cheapest, or to sell wherever we may do so on the best terms, 
is as ruinous, as it must therefore be unpatriotic. Let us only 
listen to his own statements :—* I am for Free-trade also! but it 
is principally the free-trade of England that [ would keep in 
view; not that of foreigners of every country and description, 
that they may make free with any branch of it, on the 7 reciprocity 
system, which I fear, if I may still pun upon the word, will soon free 
us from trade altogether ! Free-trade, according to the new system, 
is much like free-livi ing, dangerous to the purse, and destructive 
to the constitution. T feel persuaded that free-trade, as applied 
either to the shipping or agricultural interests, would be ruinous ; 
that it would break from beneath us the staff which has sup- 
ported, and paralyze the arm that has defended the nation, and 
wreathed her brow with unfading laurels.’ And yet this is the 
embryo statesman who, after having cale ulated C clipses, fathomed 
logarithms, and sounded the depth of algebra, possessed so 
little practical wisdom, that he could hope to delude himselfand 
others, by the bare enunciation of ideas and propositions in their 
own nature irreconcilable. From a mind constructed after this 
fashion, arguments the most unanswerable, and even the results 
of actual experience must have rebounded. His confessions 
of political and commercial faith were made up of words, 
which perpetually contradict each other; becoming thereby mere 
nug@ canore to the ear; and tothe touch like those toys forchildren, 
which will stand upon either their heads or their tails. So again, 
in the same breath, in the same page, or on the same occasion, 
we have him fervently advocating all the corruptions of the 
oligarchy and hierarehy, the matchless perfections of government 
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and constitution ‘just as they were,’—the high protecting duties 
on certain articles, without which trade in them ‘could not exist 
un instant ;’ whilst after all, the peruke of every conservative 
alderman at Leeds might have uncurled with horror, when he 
summed up his social creed in these startling terms ;—‘ My grand 
object is to extend the utmost possible degree of human happi- 
ness to the greatest possible number of human beings! Now 
will it be believed that Mr. Sadler had never heard of such a 
philosopher as Jeremy Bentham, nor ever seen a tract of Utili- 
tarianism, when he quoted this notorious formula, without ac- 
knowledgment ? We think not; and we further conceive, that 
the entire third chapter of the volume, now before us, reflects 
slight credit upon the subject of the memoir himself, or the for- 
mation of his system, which it is intended beyond measure to 
eulogise. 

We are no detractors from the honest fame of Mr. Sadler. 
lis work upon Ireland in 1828 proved of real service ; and 
allowing for certain narrow views upon points, where it would be 
vain to expect impartiality or enlargement, we feel sincere 
pleasure in attesting its merits. Whig and tory, the Quarterly 
wnd Edinburgh, peers and commoners, were loud in its praises, 
yet not louder than it deserved. 

Whether good or evil is to result from the introduction of Poor 
Laws into Ireland, few will be so hardy as to deny the influence 
exercised by this work on the general question. Not many 
years before, there appeared almost an unanimity of opinion 
with regard to withholding every plan of compulsory relief from 
that kingdom; whilst soon afterwards, the current of public 
thought and expression perceptibly changed. Of course we 
limit our approval to the first portion of Mr. Sadler’s plan, re- 
commending some national provision for the necessitous and 
disabled pauper. With regard to Absenteeism and Corn Laws, 
we veoer conceive his ideas to have been radically unsound. 
But meanwhile the powers, that then were, had matters of 
mighty interest in contemplation. Gleams of rising light as to 
the claims of religious liberty shot across the darkness of 
Downing-street. Our biographer seems ready to take out his 
pocket-handkerchief, and almost fall on his knees, in dwelling 
for several pages upon those departed days in which Peel gave way 
as to the Test and Corporation Acts, and Wellington conceded 
to the Catholic Association. Bedlam is the proper place for 
religious bigots, when they commence raving about an affair, 
which to them is utterly incomprehensible; namely, that no 
man ought to be injured, or even insulted, as to his civil rights, 
on the score of his speculative impressions. For nearly twenty 
years, what was then termed Emancipation, had been left an 
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open question, in each successive cabinet ; when, on the fifth 
of February 1829, a speech from the throne, announcing an 
alteration of policy, had well nigh thrown Lord Eldon and. his 
godless followers—Oxford, with a majority of her clerical sons— 
and nineteenth twenticths of the evangelical clergy, into positive 
convulsions. Sir William H. Clinton, the lieutenant-general of 
the Ordnance, had been returned by the borough of Newark, or 
rather through the nomination of the Duke of Newcastle, to 
parliament, upon the fullest declaration of his hostility to catholic 
claims. He therefore honourably availed himself of the Chiltern 
Hundreds; his noble relative and patron having already looked 
out for a substitute. ‘This was no other than the subject of this 
article. ‘Ten months before, at the Leeds Pitt Club, when the 
recorder of that town had ventured to call public attention to the 
inconsistency of Pittites in opposing the policy of their oracle, 
with regard to Ireland, Mr. Sadler had risen with indignation, 
and admitted that the pilot who had weathered the storm ‘was 
human, and therefore liable to err! We moreover accompanied 
the admission with precisely that hurricane of enthusiasm and 
eloquence which goes down after dinner, more especially in the 
‘ase of all municipal magnates. ‘The newspapers of Yorkshire 
conveyed this post prandium oration to the metropolis, as well as 
Clumber Park. ‘Symptoms of defection in various quarters 
were not to be mistaken; but it was satisfactory to perceive that 
able and zealous champions were still to be found to uplift the 
protestant standard, and to do battle manfully in its defence.’ So, 
writes our biographer, with not the remotest notion, apparently, 
that there is any real protestantism in the world, besides his own ; 
and so also thought his grace of Newcastle. Ile wrote to the 
Pitt Club anniversary orator, without delay, ‘for the purpose of 
recommending him to proceed to Newark, and there announce 
himself a candidate for the vacant seat.’ Ducal mandates had 
rarely been resisted by the eighteen hundred scot and lot electors ; 
but for once the blood rose in their bosoms, and Sergeant Wilde 
was brought into the field. Exasperation became mutual; yet 
on the fourth day, so large a majority had polled for the intrusive 
nominee, that his opponent retired, and Mr. Sadler was returned. 
He was Gazetted on the tenth of March, and within one week 
from that day, his maiden speech had been delivered in _parlia- 
ment. 

The result is well known. Every speaker on the ministerial 
side of the house addressed himself to answer the new member. 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Robert Grant did him ample honour. 
The newspapers, the public, his friends and constituents, the 
clergy, the reviewers, and the tories themselves, who were attacked 
by him so vehemently, all placed him at once in the very first 
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rank of parliamentary heroes. Within a fortnight afterwards he 
again spoke on the same uppermost question of Catholic Eman- 
cipation; and the circulation of the twin harangues. in the form 
of threepenny pamphlets, throughout the country, ¢ extended to no 
less than five hundred thousand copies. Nearly every town of 
importance had its own edition ; whilst in London, the market 
of ev ery folly that comes into the world, « about twenty very large 
impressions were sold.’ It may be doutsed, affirms his memo- 
valet ‘whether on the whole, any effort, enjoying a greater share 
of public favour and vopularity, was ever made in parliament.” 
Circumstances ileal were highly on his side, as the pages before 
us cannot help confessing. The lees of toryism were in a state 
of stercoracious fermentation ; every man of “commanding talent 
having withdrawn from the nuisance, amidst overpowering voci- 
ferations for air and lavender water. They therefore lay prostrate 
in the very ripeness of their defeat and mortification, like the 
fallen angels on the burning marle of Paradise Lost, ‘ready to 
hail with the most exulting delight the appearance of a man of 
genius and intellect amongst them, who offered himself to raise 
once more their dishonoured banner.’ But Iet us gravely ask, 
now that the clamour and contest have terminated, where these 
celebrated addresses stand at the present moment in public esti- 
mation? ‘Time we take to be the great test of intrinsic worth and 
excellence ; and admitting that these compositions contain many 
impassioned and energetic appeals, many passages of immense 
force and be: auty, the verdict of righteousness and common sense 
is recorded against them; so that ‘oblivion will be their reward 
with posterity. Magna est veritas et prevalebit ; for even the 
imperial imagination of Burke himself can but just preserve a 
thousand glozing sophistries, in his work on the French Revo- 
lution, from neglect, if not forgetfulness, The eloquence of Mr. 
Sadler against Catholic Emancipation is felt at once to be a 
mere rush of powerful language; a wild torrent of fervid and yet 
well chosen expressions. “ALL permanent effect therefore passes 
away from the mind. The hearer, or the spectator, acknowledges 
a momentary excitement, and that j is all. We miss the fulness 
of thought, rolling forward in the silence of its grandeur, ani- 
mated because translucent, calm because irresistible. Burke’s 
orations, with all their errors, will never die; combining as they 
do the philosophy of polities, with a brillianey rarely to be 
rivalled. Their matter is worthy of their manner ; being neither 
more nor less, for the most part, than wisdom flowing from ori- 
ginality. Sadler’s speeches are whirlpools of little false princi- 
ples, stirred into furious agitation by the collision of party 
wrejudices, and effervescing for a set occasion. Tach cataract 
=. been carefully committed to memory beforehand, All the 
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bubbling and sparkling, and tempest, seem artificially contrived 
to render that rapid, which would otherwise be sluggish, and 
that forcible which would otherwise want strength. Reflection, 
ratiocination, sagacity, intellectual opulence, the mighty elementa 
rerum, are to the master, what high flown phraseology, tropes and 
figures of rhetoric, glowing quotations from authors sacred and 
profane, the watchwords of petty partizanship, are to his imitator. 
The former must be adjudged an ornament to the whole human 
species ; the latter will be admired and loved by those only who 
had the pleasure of knowing him. Even these, however, admit 
that his besetting sin was to declaim, when he ought to have 
been convincing; and that his voice had more to do with the ear 
and eye, than with the understanding. Within the limits of two 
sessions he was ‘ voted a bore’ in the House of Commons; and 
even long before so unwelcome a discovery, even whilst his ¢ first 
appearance in that assembly brought his name and pretensions 
into daity discussion in every society, Mr. Zachary Macauley 
happening to meet Sir James Mackintosh, immediately put the 
question,—* This Mr. Sadler, whom all the world are talking 
about, what sort of a man is he, Sir James? What is your 
opinion of him?’ *¢ Why,’ replied Sir James, ‘ there may be no 
doubt, but that he is a great man; but he appears to me, to have 
been used to a favourable auditory.’’ This veteran critic had 
afterwards better opportunities for ascertaining his real magni- 
tude, and witnessing the accuracy of his observations. 

In fact, it must be allowed that Mr. Sadler did little or nothing 
in parliament, looking, we mean, at the senate in any other 
light than an enormously notorious debating society. He touched 
upon some measures intended for the governance of our silk 
manufacturers, and once floored poor Sir Wilmot Horton, no 
very potent antagonist, in the course of a discussion on his own 
question, that of Poor Laws for Ireland. For this feat Black- 
wood pronounced him ‘an Ithuriel ;? and there was an end to 
the business. He then dined with his constituents on some day 
in the following July, declaring to them, amidst thunders of 
applause, that if sundry wild vaticinations were ever realized, 
he could § contemplate the Genius of our country reposing on 
some lofty height, beneath the shade of his primeval oaks, and 
surrounded by the trophies of his triumphs, resting in peace after 
his heroic achievements, and casting his gratified gaze on the 
wide-spread prospects before him, eyeing the progress of culti- 
vation, the triumphs of the ploughshare and the pruning: hook, 
in a country overflowing with plenty, and echoing the cheerful 
voice of contented labour; then should our national prosperity 
stretch out even to the crack of doom, and so on, after the 
most wearying common places, which one may gather from 
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hebdomadal provincial journals, about * populous cities, crowded 
marts, busy populations, circling shores, those that go down to 
the sea in ships, heroic callings, waves and winds, reign of peace, 
sway of knowledge, triumphs of genius, British greatness, and 
national glory! We have given this specimen from page 136, 
as an illustration of our remarks on Mr. Sadler’s style, and the 
more so, since both his audience and biographer were evidently 
carried up to the third heaven in their raptures of admiration. 
Our younger readers had better take down any volume at ran- 
dom from the works of Burke, Canning, Pitt, Windham, Mack- 
intosh, or Lord Brougham, and they will perceive by natural 
instinct the difference between eloquence and declamation. 
Another dinner followed in September at Whitby, whither he 
had been invited through spontaneous ‘ appreciation of his high 
character and splendid talent,’ where an anti-political-economist 
address once more helped to exhaust his stock of rhetorical 
imagery, and display some of the most marvellous shallowness 
ever manifested by a popular public man. If we understand at 
all, the grain of sense, or rather of intelligibility, which glitters 
through the phantasmagoria of an over-heated fancy, he here 
roundly insinuates that the policy of Mr. Huskisson was 
‘lightning attended with thunder,’ which has scorched and 
withered all our < vital interests’! Yet, nevertheless, we are 
graciously assured that the country is destined * to become, in 
the hands of a gracious providence, the benefactress of the 
universe. Like many a gallant bark that has taken refuge in 
the friendly port of Whitby, she may be now at sea, in danger 
and distress, the sport of adverse winds, and tossed on the dark 
and tempestuous waves; but if we may apply the fiction of 
Virgil to a nobler purpose, THE Derry shall himself appear, and 
smiting the unfaithful Palinurus, shall seize the helm, and _ pilot 
the vessel through the subsiding storm, into the haven of pros- 
perity and peace.’ It will hardly escape the most careless ob- 
server, that in this precious passage of verbosity, profanity, and 
bad taste, the Palinurus who so astonished the learned burgesses 
of Whitby, was no other than the Duke of Wellington. The 
ensuing year actually realized much of these oracular anticipa- 
tions; so that whilst London tea-tables and coteries were in 
ecstacies at various rehearsals of the honourable member for 
Newark, the sages of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire protested that 
‘a very Daniel had come to judgment ? 

His attendance on parliamentary duties in the spring of 1850 
proved unremitting. He spoke on the address, and on various 
other occasions, in March, April, and May, making his grandest 
efforts on moving for a system of Poor Laws in Ireland. His 
speech on that occasion proved one of the best he ever delivered, 
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being so short, that it lasted little more than an hour, and being 
‘wholly free from what constituted his besetting temptation, a 
tendency to the florid and the overwrought. In June, the demise 
of George the Fourth dissolved parliament, and Mr. Sadler was 
again returned for Newark, after an expensive opposition re- 
newed by Serjeant Wilde. Then it for the first time fully ap- 
peared that our national Palinurus had reckoned without his 
host. The arena of St. Stephens was to prove no field of 
Waterloo. ‘There is now no doubt whatever, that concessions 
had been made to O’Connell and the Catholics upon no well 
understood principles, beyond those of fear. The cabinet possessed 
no public support, for the simple reason that it had mortally 
offended its friends, without in the least degree conciliating its 
enemies. The following observations, although strangely incon- 
sistent with the gencral tone of the memoirs, yet as being almost 
the only approach to sensible ones which have fallen in our way, 
afford us sincere pleasure in the transcription :— 


‘ There are, were, always have been, and always will be, two great 
parties in England,—the conservative and the progressive. All who 
take any active part in politics must range themselves under one of 
these two banners. The one embodies those who fear change more 
than they desire improvement; the other, those who desire im- 
provement more than they tremble at change. The first class properly 
appreciates the high state of liberty, security, civilization, and happi- 
ness, at which England has already arrived; and consequently looks 
with some apprehensions on propositions, which it is to be feared, by 
tending to fundamental changes, would endanger all these blessings. ‘The 
other, inclined somewhat to undervalue the benefits already realized, is 
ever reaching forward with eagerness to some further attainment, Both 
these principles of action are necessary to our political well-being. 
Without the check interposed by the first, the movement party would 
urge the machine of the state so rapidly forward as to endanger its 
very existence; without the progression induced by the second, society 
would soon stagnate into utter corruption. <A truly desirable govern- 
ment would rest upon the first, and borrow life and energy from the 
second.’—pp. 224-5. 


Allowing for a little self-sufficiency in these lines, we may 
remark, that differing in opinion, as we of course do, both as to 
their assumptions and their conclusions, we should have had 
slight grounds for quarrel with their author, had this accidental 
fragment of an attempt to reason and state things calmly been a 
fair sample of his labours. The Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, for the sole purpose of retaining place and power, 
had disenthralled to a certain extent the nonconformists and 
Romanists. But neither the Palinurus nor Atneas of 1830 had 
any really enlarged policy for the good people of England. Mr. 
Sadler had already told them in parliament how one of his con- 
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stituents had observed to him, that what David said in his haste, 
the freeholder might say deliberately,—namely, ‘ All men are 
liars!’ When the first session of the new reign commenced, the 
late Lord Congleton, then Sir Henry Parnell, made and carried 
a motion on the civil list against the ministry, by a majority of 
twenty-nine. ‘This occurred, partly because a section of the 
religious tories stood bent on revenge, at any pace, for their 
recent humiliation ; partly because the premier had voluntarily 
avowed his full satisfaction with the iniquities of close boroughs ; 
and partly, because the French Revolution had stirred the entire 
nation from its very depths. General distress was also lighting 
the firebrands of insurrection. The member for Newark voted 
with the country party, as the rebellious tories styled themselves, 
for he would have gone the length of suppressing ten of the most 
corrupt corporations, and transferring their representation to as 
many of the largest unrepresented towns. Some such plan 
would have satisfied the middle classes for a few years. For 
once, then, to use his own expression, ‘ political expediency made 
strange bed-fellows,’ even in his own case, and he walked out on 
a division with the whigs, not being able at that time to foresee, 
adds his biographer, ‘ the results of the course then taken. The 
depths of disgrace to which the liberals have shown themselves 
willing to descend, the — to which they have proved them- 
selves ready to expose the country, so that by any means, honest 
or dishonest, office might be gained or retained, it was impossible 
beforehand to calculate upon.’ Our memorialist must be cer- 
tainly graduating for a mastership of arts in the university of 
ignorance: but let that pass. Meanwhile, Lord Grey formed 
his administration ; and on the 18th of April, 1831, Mr. Sadler 
seconded General Gascoyne’s motion, that ‘it was not expedient 
to diminish the number of representatives for England and 
Wales,’ which being carried in the shape of an amendment by 
299 to 291, brought about an immediate dissolution. He so 
abhorred the Reform Bill from his inmost heart, that he had 
counselled his party to resist with indignation even the proposi- 
tion fora first reading, which advice, had it been followed, might, 
as his biographer imagines, have worked out the political salva- 
tion of conservatism. These crude and silly notions always 
haunt small minds, who generally take the dimensions of men 
and measures from the pigmy shadows projected by their own 
enomons! It could have effected no ultimate difference. So 
again, when Earl Grey resigned in May, 1832, the member for 
Newark advised an instant prorogation of parliament, accom- 
panied for the occasion with pledges of large reform from the 
sovereign; which plan, our author conceives, would have cooled 
the courage of the country, and put it off with less than was 
afterwards obtained. It appears to us, that the sole result would 
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have been an anticipation of that more satisfactory change which 
cannot be now very far off. Matters must be worse before they 
are better. But these two occasions of offering counsel are the 
vaunted basis upon which the worshippers of Mr. Sadler found 
his claims to the reputation of a first-rate statesman. It is well 
that others held another estimate of his abilities. The Duke of 
Newcastle, however, nominated him to the new parliament for 
the rotten seat of Aldborough, in Yorkshire. On the 29th of 
August, 1831, he again pressed his favourite subject of Poor 
Laws for Ireland. But his position in the senate and society 
had undergone ‘a considerable change; he had rapidly lost 
rank as a party leader;’ it was discovered, § that in skirmishing 
debate, he proved of little advantage ;’ in other words, modern 
toryisin itself got weary of its prototype and advocate. His 
prophecies too, scattered rather thickly up and down long, 
tedious, bombastic, and pompous harangues, began to give an 
air of mystical, if not religious imposture, to these memoriter and 
theme-like compositions. Ife moreover startled the landocracy 
by touching on the wrongs of the agricultural labourers, as he 
presently did the capitalists, by bringing forward the grievances 
of the factory operatives. His earnest and well-intentioned 
advocacy of a Time Bill for the latter, closed his public life, 
since he was never able to obtain a seat in the reformed par- 
liament. Aldborough met a righteous doom in the schedule, 
which extinguished the close boroughs. 

We may now therefore glance at the ex-senator, under cir- 
cumstances rather more really advantageous to him than those 
in which he has hitherto appeared. Tis powers of mind were 
not of that high order to qualify him for a practical legislator. 
lis tongue it was that captivated superficial patrons, like the 
Duke of Newcastle ; who, being resolved to do what he pleased 
with his own, failed of necessity to apprehend that foresight, 
without which a statesman is blind, and selfishness, which is the 
indigenous characteristic of aristocracy, very rarely go together. 
Whenever Mr. Sadler fell to talking or haranguing, the cacoethes 
ad captandum would be sure to carry him away; but with a pen 
in his hand, in the seclusion of his library, and with plenty of 
materials before him, he could do better. One of the windmills, 
whence his antagonists, the political economists, seemed to fetch 
their main sustentation, was the Malthusian theory; and at this, 
like the knight-errant of La Mancha, he resolved to tilt with all 
his might. It rose as it were, against him, in all his dreams (and 
they were multifarious), both by night and day. Could he but 
conquer this giant, Michael Thomas, the imaginary descendant 
of Sir Ralph Sadler, would not quite have lived in vain, | Chiris- 
topher North and our biographer attest his victory with the 
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utmost confidence, complimenting the Malthusians at the same 
time as being the progenitors of ‘ barren theories,’ whose general 
principles were full of ‘ cruelty and impolicy,’ they dismnaclees 
also being thereby condemned as ‘sages in the Satanic school of 
polities’ k Abuse, however, i is not argument, as we joytully ad- 
init; yet, nevertheless, it would appear not to be improbable, 
that in this single instance an evil temper has enlisted on the 
gaining side. Sadler commenced his investigations about the 
year 1825, whilst engaged in preparing a course of lectures, to 
be deliv ered at Leeds, c on the Poor Laws. Malthus asserts, we 
all know, that the human race, as at present constituted, display 
tendencies to multiply beyond any possible increase of food; the 
former augmenting in geometrical, and the latter only in arith- 
metical progression. ‘The philosopher of Irish linens could 
never subscribe to either of these averments; but whilst engaged 
in reiterated attempts to discover the genuine laws of population, 
we are told that ‘ the truth flashed upon him one morning, as it 
were, instantaneously. Examining the census of England, the 
simple fact presented itself to his notice, that the proportion of 
births and marriages varied greatly, the births being more or less 
numerous, in proportion as the population of the district might be 
more or less scanty. Exclaiming with Archimedes, ‘T have 
found it! I have found it! he instantly set to work to form a 
table of the counties of England’! p. 162. The statistics of 
other countries, France, Prussia, the Netherlands, Ireland, 
America, Russia, Sweden, New South Wales, the Cape of Good 
Hope, Naples, Denmark, Lombardy, and C hina, all confirmed 
this newly-ascertained principle, that instead of a regular dupli- 

cation of numbers at stated intervals, the ratio of human i increase 

raries by a law of providence, which produces great advances 
wherever thinness of population admits and requires such ra- 
pidity of growth, and then gradually diminishes and checks the 
augmentation by the natural causes of ease and Inxury, until it 
falls to that point where all further advance necessarily ceases. 

Thus, for example, in England we may instance the following 
brief table to illustrate what is meant :— 

In those counties having less than 100 inhabitants to 
the square mile, every 100 marriages produce of 


positive births - - be * ‘a bs - 420 
In counties having from 100 to 150 - = + 396 
In counties having from 150 to 200 - - - 390 
In counties having from 200 to 250 - - - 388 
In counties having from 250 to 300 ~ - - 378 
In counties having trom 300 to 350 - ° - $055 


In those havi ing from 500 to 600 = 331 


In the metropolitan county of Middlesex 
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Should an inquiry be made with respect to the real novelty 
of this theory, so utterly opposed to that of Malthus, it will be 
but justice to Mr. Sadler if we acknowledge that, although most 
persons knew that population increased less rapidly in towns 
than in the open country, yet his efforts developed the isolated 
and apparently immaterial fact into a series and a system. His- 
tory, physiology, and statistics, as he maintains, will all three 
go to prove, that not an abundance, but a paucity of inhabitants 
is the most fearful evil to be in the long run apprehended. His 
grand error lay in weakly or wilfully shutting his mind against 
an all important inference with regard to food,—namely, that if 
population be permitted to take its natural course, its supplies 
must never be stinted by artificial means. He could discern 
and bitterly exaggerate a mote in the eye of his opponent, whilst 
to the end of his days he failed to see the beam in his own. Lis 
work on population came out in the spring of 1830, and would 
require an article by itself to analyze it. Boundless misrepre- 
sentation, and imputations of improper motives, have disgraced 
the controversy. Without at all going the absurd lengths of his 
memorialist, that the member for Newark annihilated the 
economists,—that ‘ this greatest effort of his life has been the 
greatest gift bestowed upon mankind by any secular writer of 
modern times ;? we nevertheless cannot forbear very deeply re- 
gretting the unjust treatment which Sadler experienced from 
the Edinburgh Review. The book, beyond all question, ex- 
erted powerful influences on the bias, purposes, and opinions of 
the people of this country. ‘Truth is too precious to be insulted, 
or even slighted. When Mr. Sadler submitted his sheets to the 
publisher of the once famous essay of Mr. Malthus, the excla- 
mation of the bibliopolist was, ‘Why, Sir, you are going to 
destroy a copyright which cost me five hundred guineas!’ and so 
it proved. Within five years he felt compelled to sell off the 
remainder of an edition, issued at twenty-four shillings, for five 
shillings and ninepence per copy. 

Could the subject of this paper have only thought and acted 
out the theory which he wished to establish, so as not to have 
permitted any imagined consequences from it to warp his mind, 
he never would have acquiesced in the grievances of class legis- 
lation. Yet these were at the bottom of what he professed con- 
tinually to deplore. Throughout his protracted and laborious 
efforts for the factory children, we perceive an unacquaintedness 
with the real state of the case perpetually hood-winking his 
benevolence. He was the honourable means of demonstrating 
that young persons are over-worked at looms, and in the mills 
of our manufacturing districts; yet to the radical substratum and 
cause of all their misery, his perceptions could never penctrate. 
XxX2 
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How came it about that parental affections, on so extensive a 
scale, should have ever been subjugated by the calls of covetous- 
ness? What, but severe pressure, could induce fathers and 
mothers to wring a few shillings from the exhausted frames of 
their own offspring? Were the visual nerves of the philanthro- 
pist and patriot too obtuse to perceive, that if twenty millions of 
operatives and retailers have to pay as many pounds sterling 
more for bread than they ought to do, this exaction in the shape 
of an augmented price must be obtained somehow or other? 
What, we would ask, has stifled the still small mysterious voice 
of nature, but the corn laws? More returns in the form of 
wages being wanted, Mammon, and selfishness, and necessity, 
extort them from infant sinews and tender frames. Should 
effective limitations of time be enacted, and we agree that this 
ought to be done, of course a corresponding reduction must 
ensue in the remuneration, by the capitalist, of youthful hire ; 
and then, horrible to relate, the evil, unless the bread tax be 
abolished, will only assume some worse form. Mr. Sadler had 
identified himself with that very party in the country, which 
upholds an aristocracy,—which aristocracy, for the sake of high 
rents, supports the provision duties,—which provision duties im- 
part an unnatural dearness to the prime necessaries of life,—which 
unnatural dearness helps to urge on even honest parents to send 
their children to the factories. ‘The member for Newark was 
the sworn nominee of the Duke of Newcastle. His boasted 
system was a mere French varnish skilfully laid over the ma- 
chinery, worked by a privileged order, to extract from the lower 
classes and middle-men as much money as possible for its own 
benefit. | Monopoly, exclusiveness, restriction, intolerance, 
oligarchy,—these are the elements of modern toryism, of which 
he declared himself proud to stand forward as the champion and 
impersonation ; not, indeed, disclosing the genuine nature of 
these amiable ingredients, but lending himself to that sort of 
deception which conservatism sanctions in passing off slavish 
principles under liberal names. Hence, on certain occasions, as 
we regret, but cannot forbear to remark, he played the mounte- 
bank both at Leeds and Huddersfield, after a manner which 
might make angels weep. He aimed at being all things to all 
men. He kissed hands to heaven and earth, to the sea and the 
dry land. In his own town, at the first election after the Reform 
Bill, he polled but 1596 votes, whilst his competitor, Mr. Ma- 
cauley, received 1984. He would fain have tried again there in 
1834, but Huddersfield offered a certainty of success, from the 
assumed union of the radicals with the tories against the whigs. 
He now occupied, in one respect, the position which Serjeant 
Wilde had taken towards his ae of Clumber Park, at Newark, 
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for ‘the yoke of a chief proprietor, Sir John Ramsden, was to 
be thrown off, and Mr. Sadler was to be the point d’appui, from 
which two sets of politicians, each as different from the other as 
light from darkness, were to march forward together in harmony 
and concert. Now few things are more certain than that down 
to the very eve of the election, the Protean candidate contrived 
to give perfect satisfaction to both parties. ‘To the liberals his 
toryism wore the aspect of liberalism, whilst to his other friends 
it appeared just the reverse. We may appeal to many persons, 
active on the spot at the time, to tell us whether some of the 
warmest admirers of Mr. Sadler did not find their friendship put 
to rather a severe test, by what, to say the least, was conceived 
to be strange tergiversation on that occasion. Our general im- 
pression has always been, that thenceforward he was shelved as 
a public character. He obtained at the poll no more than 147 
votes, and very shortly afterwards withdrew to the neighbourhood 
of Belfast in Ireland, where he settled for the rest of his life. 
There the discussions upon the New Poor Law, introduced 
by Lord Althorpe, much interested him, although we here again 
perceive that either his views of pauperism were thoroughly un- 
sound, or else that he was patching up some peculiar crudity of 
his own, which would enable him to face any constituency, and 
blow hot and cold with the same breath, exactly as the followers 
of Sir Robert Peel did on a recent occasion. He by no means 
approved of the old system, whilst the twelfth chapter of his 
memoir is as full of downright cant about the new one, as any 
tissue of nonsense we have ever read. ‘The fulcrum of his judg- 
ment seems perpetually moving in an almost circumambient 
curve. He thought the proposed measure conceived in a wrong 
spirit, and that it proceeded upon wrong principles. His own 
system is styled ‘ the paternal or productive one; its leading 
characteristics being to foster, protect, cherish, encourage, pro- 
mote ; its chief means of operation the presenting to human 
beings the motives of benevolence and hope,’ p. 33; all which 
strikes us as being sad drivel for a great statesman ; for who on 
earth would ever break a lance with these vague and shadowy 
generalities? ‘The great extent of several of the unions he Just'y 
objected to, as also to some other features of harshness which 
are, as we believe, undergoing a process of amelioration. We 
infer, from a mass of verbiage, that his principal remedies for 
curing the defects of our former code would have been two,— 
organization and classification, in which we again presume that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred persons who can calculate five 
or ten upon their fingers, will concur with him. As to the pro- 
vision monopoly, ‘ he very distinctly and strenuously advocated 
a full and permanent protection for British agriculture,’ p. 454 ; 
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and yet, nevertheless, he would do this, ‘ not for the purpose of 
securing a large national rental, although that is an essential 
advantage, but for the general welfare of other classes, the cottiers 
and freeholders of Ireland, and the yeomanry of England.’ The 
equivogue, as our readers will perceive, here lies in the word 
national, craftily implying, if such contradictory sentiments can 
be reconciled with common sense at all, that the costly rental 
raised by the corn laws, finds its way into the pockets of the 
people, and not into those of the aristocracy and squirearchy. 
On counts of this kind we frankly and fearlessly charge conser- 
vatism with carrying fraud upon its forehead, and robbery in its 
right hand! At last, the ex-senator speaks out, ‘ If corn is too 
cheap, the husbandman is undone, whom we must provide for, 
for HE IS THE STAPLE MAN OF THE KINGDOM! p. 459. The 
‘apitals are not ours, but stand in the text, requiring, indeed, no 
commentary, except just to say, that we presume the substantial 
personage alluded to wears a coronet on his head, or a coat of 
arms for his escutcheon. Pretty patriotism this for the vender 
of Irish linens at Leeds,—the would-be tory-radical representa- 
tive of Iluddersfield, and the youthful expositor of eclipses along 
the banks of the Dove in Derbyshire. He had some singular 
hallucinations about farmers, by whom he certainly meant land- 
lords, being the destined instruments to ‘ bring the earth into re- 
semblance to that paradise which commenced the world’s history, 
and to that holy city which will close it! p. 474. Hence there 
can be no mistake upon the whole in affirming, that with an 
outer costume of verbal professions to the contrary, his inner 
man had ranged itself, it may be with the very best intentions, 
under the colours of despotism, and on the side of the oppressors 
of his country. 

His notions about the currency we like much better. He was 
for making the sufficiency of a circulating medium, and the 
steadiness of its supply, quite secure. When we were returning 
to cash payments in 1820, his plan was to fix their resumption 
at ten years’ distance; and in the meanwhile, maintaining the 
ease and nominal prosperity of a paper issue, he would have 
raised the sinking fund from five to ten millions per annum. 
This would have reduced the national debt one hundred millions 
in 1830: when by suddenly relinquishing the fifteen millions of 
taxation which might then be done, more especially by giving 
up those imposts most hardly pressing on the springs of industry, 
immense relief would have been afforded just at the same moment 
with a restricted currency coming into operation. By returning 
to cash payments in 1819-20, he predicted a reduction of prices 
to the extent of fifty per cent., leaving the national debt unal- 
tered, which, according to him, was ‘ tantamount to a practical 
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doubling of that burthen.’ p. 499. There might have been 
something in this worth attention ; but then he overlooked the 
mischief and injustice which had been all along inflicted by Mr. 
Pitt’s monetary measures since 1797; for if the unnatural de- 
preciation of money thereby effected, be fairly set over against 
the hardships which we admit to have been produced by the 
resumption of 1820, results as to amount will be arrived at, far 
nearer an equitable adjustment than most persons imagine. We 
limit this remark to the amount, being as well aware as Mr. Sadler 
could be, that the individual gainers under the resumption of 
‘ash payments were unhappily not identical parties with those 
who were losers through the paper currency. All we contend 
for is, that the nation in its totality did not suffer to the extent 
which some have supposed. With regard to this plan, moreover, 
of Mr. Sadler, although fully appreciating the beneficence of its 
object, and the rectitude of his intentions, we doubt whether it 
could have been at that time realized. The nation could scarcely 
have endured the necessary additional taxation for ten years, 
unless retrenchments had been resorted to instead, which the 
ministry of Lord Grey afterwards demonstrated to be quite pos- 
sible, but which toryism seemed ready to plunge us into a civil 
war, rather than tolerate. The fact is, that conservatism can 
never govern upon other than party principles. Government, 
for the benefit of all,—power held as a sacred trust for the 
general welfare, is a mere chimera in its estimation ; a profession, 
perhaps, which must be sometimes made in parliament, on the 
hustings, at public meetings, or in after dinner orations, just as 
a tub thrown out to amuse the whale, or mislead the people, but 
as a genuine and substantial reality, never to be pee of for 
amoment. Mr. Sadler gravely propounded that amongst the 
popular follies of his age, none was greater than the passion for 
cheapness ; after hearing which, we need not feel astonished at 
some other vagaries; such, for instance, as that ‘he would 
scarcely have hesitated to re-enact the whole Mosaical code for any 
civilized and Christian nations of the present day! p. 505. His 
reserves, indeed, with regard to it, amount to little or nothing, 
so far as we can learn, in the way of exception; for amongst its 
most wise and suitable regulations, he gloated over even the 
universal restoration in the year of Jubilee, and the absolute pro- 
hibition of interest upon loans of money. His biographer con- 
ceives, that startling as these propositions appear to political 
economists, his hero, had he only lived long enough (a very 
sagacious proviso, we opine), would have made us all laugh on 
the wrong side of our mouths. We therefore make both himself 
and his admirers a present of his own words, at the close of the 
fourteenth chapter, to teach wisdom, if that be possible, to per- 
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sons so supereminently se!f-important, and self-conceited ;— 
‘how many degrees of lunacy do these people require to complete 
their qualification for Bedlam? p. 502. Our critical animadver- 
sion here terminates, lest it should appear like an approximation 
to that which we declined at the very commencement of this 
paper. 

The malady which has already been mentioned, seems to have 
increased upon Mr. Sadler, first in 1831, and afterwards in 
1835. Regularity of habit, and calmness of mind, might perhaps 
have done much for his constitution, even in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast ; but the dissolution of parliament in December, 1834, 
agitated him with fresh excitement, and renewed hopes of re- 
turning to se life. Offers were transmitted of political sup- 
port from Birmingham, South Durham, and various places, with- 
out, however, such prospects of success as induced him with his 
rapidly advancing indisposition, to run any hazard. It may be 
fruitless to assure his biographer of the fact, but the day for the 
ex-nominee of the Duke of Newcastle was gone by. More im- 
portant matters, too, we cordially believe, were pressing on his 
attention. The realities of another world began to rise solemnly 
beyond the horizon of time; and a better portion lay in store 
for him than rhetorical triumphs, or parliamentary disappoint- 
ments. He had long felt the firmest conviction that the hour 
drew near when ‘he should die and not live.’ Religion had 
beckoned to him in his boyhood; had sometimes swayed his 
youth, and even influenced his understanding in riper years; 
but never had it so reached his heart, as that he fully appre- 
hended it. * It is not to be denied that the vehemence of his 
disposition during the few years of his public life, and the earnest 
sincerity with which his whole soul was thrown into the philan- 
thropic plans he had formed, led him to pursue his various ob- 
jects in parliament with so great an absorption of mind, as to 
leave too little room during this period for quiet reflection, or 
occupation on still higher topics.’ The last few months of his 
existence, therefore, presented him with much to do; whilst 
wa ed he sought for rest, where alone it is to be found. The 
holy scriptures were now rarely out of his hands. His conver- 
sation seemed ever hovering upon § the one thing needful.’ 
Karnest and humble prayer led him as a poor repentant sinner 
to the cross of Christ. His faith in the blessed atonement puri- 
fied his heart as it overcame the world. Vehemence of interest 
about secular affairs softened down into universal submission to 
the will of God. His entire temper changed. Irritability grew 
transformed into patience and calmness. Silent endurance of 
pain, ‘ which had never before been a feature in his character,’ 
now marked successive days and nights of agony, during which 
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the old man was decaying, and all things were becoming new. 
His only intense desire was to realize that participation in the 
ay ailing sufferings of his Redeemer, which might enable him to 
exclaim with the apostle, Our light aflliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of elory.’ It is further remarkable that w hereas, during 
health, an overweening confidence in his own principles had led 
him constantly ‘to speak of his opponents in terms of unsparing 
sev erity,’ he manifested, for months before his departure, a total 
change in this respect. Anger melted into love, contempt into 
respect, anathemas into ‘ charitable suppositions.’ ‘There is no 
teacher like personal sorrow, especially as the shadows lengthen, 
and the veil of the invisible world trembles before it parts asun- 
der. Gentleness and meekness made all his bed in his sickness ; 
and inasmuch as 


The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walks of life, 
Quite on the verge of heaven ;— 


we naturally linger round it. Love divine, we humbly trust, 
has baptized even our strongest political predilections. ‘Towards 
the evening of the 28th of July, 1835, he seemed gradually 
sinking away, but about three o'clock on Wednesday, the next 
morning, he a little revived, and recovered both sensation and 
speech 


‘ Oncof his watching friends earnestly asked, ‘If he felt the presence 
of God supporting him in this hour of need. He instantly replied, 
‘IT know that my Redeemer liveth ; and that though in my flesh, 
worms destroy this body, yet with mine eyes shall I be hold Him, whom 
I shall see for myself, and not another, though my reins be consumed 
within me. His friend answered, by quoting the promise, ‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, because 
he trusteth in thee. Upon which, he gratefully acknowledged the 
faithfulness of God, adding, ‘ Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no ‘evil, for ‘Thou art with me, and 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.’ He then, in a few broken 
sentences, most touchingly expressed his sense of his own utter un- 
worthiness, and his entire dependance on the atoning sacrifice of the 
great Propitiator ; adding a verse of a favourite hymn,— 


‘ Take my poor heart, and let it be 
For ever closed to all but Thee ; 
Seal thou my breast, and let me wear 
That pledge of love for ever there.’ 


‘ These were almost the last syllables he uttered, for he shortly after- 
wards sunk into a doze, and gradually passed away, expiring about 
six o'clock in the morning of the 29th of July, being then in the fifty- 
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sixth year of his age. He was interred the following Tuesday in 
Ballylesson churchyard; and upwards of 700/. were contributed by his 
friends and admirers in Yorkshire, for a statue of him to be erected 
in the parish church of Leeds, with a suitable inscription. —pp. 551-3. 


This last is given at length, and occupies an entire page of 
the octavo volume; which now may be safely consigned to the 
just judgment of the public. With regard fo the memory of 
Michael Thomas Sadler, we are not conscious of having written 
a word in malice, or even unfairness. We wage no war against 
departed opponents, however bound we may feel to differ from, 
or argue against the principles expressed by them when alive, 
and which we honestly deem repugnant to the happiness or wel- 
fare of our race. There were about the subject of this paper ‘a 
few good things;’ upon the strength of which, it may possibly 
turn out, that through the affinities and prejudices of party, 
posteritati narratus et traditus, superstes erit. Yet surely it must 
be the fondness of folly or flattery to seem intent upon adding,— 
Quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est In animis 
hominum, in @eternitate temporum, et fama rerum! 





Art. Il. The Book of Jasher, referred to in Joshua and Second 


Samuel. Faithfully translated from the original Hebrew into 
English. New York. 


A voLuME bearing the above title was sent to us from New York 
two years since; we then declined to notice it, but its recent 
announcement in this country calls upon us to pay it some atten- 
tion. The Book of Jasher, referred to in the Bible, has long been 
a desideratumn in biblical literature, and various publications 
under that title have appeared which have been declared un- 
doubted forgeries. That of 1751, reprinted at Bristol, with 
slight alterations in 1829, was manifestly of this character, and 
as such is pronounced by Mr. Horne to be ‘ a gross and shame- 
less LITERARY FORGERY, which has no claim whatever to cre- 
dence, and is utterly destitute of authenticity.’ The present 
volume comes to us in somewhat of an imposing form, heralded 
by sundry prefaces bespeaking our belief in its authenticity, 
which question must however rest upon two points,—the history 
of the MS. from which the publication is professed to be derived, 
and the internal evidence afforded by the work itself. On the 
first point we shall say but little, as in our opinion the book 
refutes the pretensions put forward in its favour, and conse- 
quently the history of the MS. is of minor importance. But a 
few words are necessary. 
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The original, which is in Rabbinical Hebrew, is said to have been 
saved from the destruction of Jerusalem, through the assistance of 
a Roman officer, by a Jew, who fled to Sevilia, and it was finall 
printed at Venice, in its original language, in 1613. Ofthe truth 
or plausibility of this account the reader must judge ; it appears to 
us extremely improbable that a soldier of Titus should ae any 
interest in the preservation of Jewish records, and surely the 
history of the migration of the Book of Jasher into Egypt must 
be a fable. 

Let us now pass on to the book itself, respecting which we 
hope we have raised some curiosity in our readers. 


‘This is the book of the generations of man whom God created upon 
the earth on the day when the Lord God made heaven and earth.’ 


Such is the opening to the work; thus at once disagreeing 
with the Bible in a material point; for whatever length of time 
we may assign to the word ‘ day,’ the Bible is precise in de- 
claring that man was the sole creation of that division of time 
called the sixth day. It was certainly judicious in ihe author 
not to put forth any new hypothesis, nor to give sanction to any 
of the present schemes respecting the mode of the carth’s forma- 
tion; had he done so, he would probably have drawn upon him- 
self contradiction and argument, which would certainly not have 
aided a belief in the authenticity of his narrative; we must 
therefore applaud the prudence which leads him to commence 
his history with the creation of Adam, whence he passes rapidly 
on to his expulsion from the garden of Eden, comprising in 
twelve verses the account of his creation, fall, and punishment. 
Here, again, our author is wise; had he given the history of the 
temptation at greater length, he might have found it difficult to 
steer clearly between the general orthodox view of the subject, 
and the opinions of the orthodox Dr. Lamb, as given in his 
little volume on Hebrew hieroglyphies. 

The account of Cain and Abel is more diffuse, and, to say the 
least of it, very extraordinary, inasmuch as that Abel is said to 
have been murdered with the ‘ iron part of a ploughing instru- 
ment.’ This is startling; but as we read in Scripture that 
Tubal Cain was a worker in brass and iron, it would perhaps be 
unjust to decide against Jasher upon this point solely. Again, 
the Bible tells us that in the days of Enos, the son of Seth, ‘men 
began to call upon the name of the Lord.’ Jasher says that in 
the time of Enos, ‘ the sons of men made images of brass and 
iron, wood and stone, and they bowed down and served them,’ 
This is rather contradictory to Scripture. 

The speech of Lamech to his wives has puzzled commentators ; 
various meanings have been fastened upon it, but none which 
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are satisfactory. Jasher explains it in quite a new manner; and 
if we cannot give it the praise of probability, we must at least 
allow his story to be perfectly original. It is as follows :— 

Lamech being old, and nearly blind, is walking in the fleld 
with his son, Tubal Cain, when Cain, the son of Adam, ad- 
vances towards them: 


‘And Tubal Cain told his father to draw his bow, and with the 
arrows he smote Cain, who was yet far off, and he slew him, for he 
appeared to them to be an animal.’ 


Surely this is in direct contradiction to the word of Scripture, 
that a mark was set upon Cain, ‘ lest any finding him should 
kill him.’ But further. ‘ And Lamech was very much grieved 
at having done this, and in clapping his hands together, he 
struck his son, and caused his death.’ A man ‘old and advanced 
in years, ‘his eyes very dim,’ kills his son by a touch of his 
hand! Lamech’s wives, ‘ hated him from that day,’ refusing to 
dwell with him; but upon his remonstrance, and by the advice 
of Adam, the domestic feud was healed. If we could set aside 
the improbability of Cain being mistaken for a beast of the 
forest, and a young man being killed by a blow of the hand, we 
night acknowledge that this tale throws some light upon the 
words of Lamech as given to us by Moses; but we rest our un- 
belief upon the mark set on Cain. 

We have next a long, and rather interesting account of Enoch, 
but it is wound up by a most absurd description of the ascension 
of the holy man into heaven, and of the place being covered 
with snow, and ‘ large stones of snow,’ under which the kings of 
the earth sought for Enoch.’ 


* And Methusaleh called his name Noah, saying, the earth was in 
his days at rest, and free from corruption, and Lamech, his tather, 
called his name Menachem, saying, this one shall comfort us in our 
works and miserable toil in the earth, which God had cursed.’ 


To this verse is appended the following note :— 


‘Menachem signifies a comforter. We have no account in Scripture 
of his being called Menachem, although the reason why he miglit 
have had that name is given as it is here; ‘ this one will comfort us’ 
(Gen.), which does not so well accord with the name Noah, which 
means ¢o rest.’ 


We confess we do not sce much difference in the two names. 
Menachem is Noah with the prefix JZ, and the final 1. The 
ch hard, belongs to the Syriac and Cophtic languages, but is 
used in the name of Noah by Sir W. Drummond, which learned 
writer calls M the nominal prefix. Jasher says that at the time 
of the birth of Noah, men sowed the earth, and gathered a little 
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food from it, their toil having hitherto been vain. The master 
picture of the Book of Jasher is to us the description of the 
entry of the animals into the ark; we forbear a quotation, as we 
would by no means injure so beautiful a lesson of filial piety as 
is here presented to us. : 

We pass on to Nimrod, whose history is given at considerable 
length, and certainly whatever extravagant stories may have 
been fabled of the height of the Tower of Babel, this 
account throws them all into the shade. An extraordinary tale 
is likewise told respecting the birth of Abraham. ‘Terah’s answer 
to the king throws anew light upon ancient legislation; but 
however we may praise the wisdom of our ancestors, we should 
scarcely be inclined to take example from the instance intimated 
by Jasher, and constitute the youngest son the heir of his 
father. 

As we proceed, new wonders open on us. The Book of 
Jasher is much more minute and exact than that of Moses, 
in giving to each of the descendants of Noah his country and 
dwelling place. After the overthrow of Babel, we read of 
the second dispersion ; we have here ‘ the Francum who dwelt 
in the land of Franza, by the river Senah.’ Also the land of 
Tuskanah, of Makdonie, of Curson, and even of Italia. ‘The 
Romim who dwell in the valley of Canopia, by the river Tibreu.’ 
What an invaluable acquisition to the Heralds College would 
this book have been, had our own country been named in the 
comprehensive list. But we have endeavoured in vain to identify 
the Thames or the Humber with any of the rivers here men- 
tioned. We have some 3h speculations as to the origin of the 
name given to our classical river on which Oxford stands ; the 
conjunction of the name of the Egyptian deity, Isis, with that of 
the animal sacred to her worship, is rather strange, and we should 
be glad to see it elucidated; happily for our equanimity, we 
had no hope that Jasher would thus befriend us; we are not 
therefore disappointed that this little island of ours was deemed 
not worthy of a place in this veracious chronicle of the ancestors 
of mankind. We trust our brethren on the other side of the 
Atlantic bear their exclusion with equal fortitude, but the 
Potomae might have found a place in the list. 

We must not linger over the interesting and instructive history 
of Terah’s idols; we have heard that such tales are still made 
part of the Jewish education, but it cannot be so among the 
more intelligent members of that nation. Our own nursery 
tales of giants and ogres are absurd enough, but we are content 
with travestying the mythology of far off lands and bygone 
times, we do not touch the religious belief of our own day. 

The next strange tale is the origin of the title Pharaoh; and 
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here all previous suppositions are shewn to be erroneous. Various 
interpretations have been given to this word, some of them more 
curious than probable, but all being founded upon a plausible 
etymology. ‘The word Pharaoh is probably a solar title from the 
Copthic Phre, and perhaps roe, rex. By the Greek powers of 
notation these letters make 608, the number of the old and im- 
perfect Neros, thereby proving the early colonization of Egypt 
from India. The book of Jasher, however, relates a story of a 
wild man named Rikayon who took possession of an ‘ Egyptian 
sepulchre,’ and by exacting a payment for all the dead requiring 
to be buried there, at length became so rich as to be chosen 
‘prefect’ over Egypt, whence he raised himself to the supreme 
power. Surely this hint will not be lost upon our government ; 
the dead have hitherto been taxed indirectly only; but at this 
time, when famine stalks through the land, threatening to mow 
down her thousands, such a tax as that of Rikayon Pharaoh 
would embrace all alike, the dissenter as well as the churchman, 
and would be extremely profitable to the revenue. We recom- 
mend it to the notice of Mr. Mackinnon. 

We really cannot touch upon all the absurdities of this book ; 
their name is Legion; we must pass on quickly. <A part of the 
twenty-second chapter is a copy of the opening of the book of 
Job, but Jasher by no means elucidates that difficult passage. 
Again, in the history of Joseph, we find this remarkable verse. 
—Joseph speaks.— 


‘ And if I have sinned unto you, are you not the sons of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob? if they saw an orphan they had compassion over 
him, or one that was hungry they gave him bread to eat, or one that 
was thirsty they gave him water to drink, or one that was naked they 
covered him with garments!” 


This passage seems rather out of place in a Rabbinical work, 
we wonder that the composer or compiler should have committed 
such a blunder. ‘The similarity to the book of Job was startling 
enough, but this at once declares the comparatively modern 
origin of the book of Jasher. 

The history of Joseph is well and touchingly told; but we 
wish that the little episode of the beast speaking to Jacob, and 
assuring him that it was not he who destroyed his son, had been 
left out, it somewhat injures the harmony of the narrative. After 
the death of Jacob, we have the history of a war between his 
sons and those of Esau; with the latter the children of Seir were 
allied, probably by the marriage of Esau with Aholibamah, ‘the 
daughter of Anah the daughter of Zibeon the Hivite ; (Hivi 
being the son of Hur, the son of Canaan, and Seir being also the 
son of Hur;) disputes arising, the children of Esau sent for 
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assistance to ‘ Angeas, King of Africa, the same is Dinabah,’ and 
by his aid they were victorious, driving the children of Seir out 
of the land, and dividing it among themselves. Some of the 
sons of Esau having gone over to the enemy in the battle, the 
conquerors determined that they would have a stranger to reign 
over them, because they were angry against their brethren; and 
they chose Bela, the son of Peor, from the people of Angeas, 
King of Dinabah. This a singular coincidence with Genesis, 
vi, XXXVI, Vill. 32 :— 

‘And Bela, the son of Peor reigned in Edom, and the name 
of his city was Dinabah.’ He is the first king of Edom. 

In chapter fifty-eight, we read that Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
died, and Magron, his son, reigned in his stead. 


‘And Pharaoh commanded Joseph before his death to be a father 
to his son Magron, and that Magron should be under the care of 
Joseph, and under his counsel.’ 


This perfectly agrees with recent historical discoveries in 
Egypt; it being shewn by hieroglyphics and paintings, that 
Joseph was guardian to the successor of his benefactor; thus 
Jasher is corroborated. 

The succeeding chapter we must pass over; Angeas King of 
Africa, Turnus King of Bibuta, and Lucus King of Sar- 
dunia, being rather apocryphal personages. In chapter sixty- 
one, we have a wonderful account of the first aqueduct on record. 
It was built by Angeas, to convey the waters of Purmah, in 
Chittim, to Africa, (or Dinabah) for the use of his queen, who 
was of the city of Puzimna, in the land of Chittim. This is 
worthy of investigation, as a watercourse has been discovered at 
Petra, the capital of Edom. 

Upon the death of Magron, Melol his son reigned in his stead. 
The sons of Jacob were dead, and another generation had risen 
up; then follows an account resembling that of Moses, of the 
oppression inflicted upon the Israelites by order of Pharaoh. 
Balaam, the son of Peor, was then residing at the Egyptian 
court, and he it was who counselled the king to drown the 
Israelitish children. To avoid this the women left their infants 
in the field, ‘ And the Lord who had sworn to their ancestors to 
multiply them, sent one of his ministering angels, which are in 
heaven, to wash each child in water, to anoint and swathe it, 
and to put into its hands two smooth stones, from one of which 
it sucked milk, and from the other honey, and he caused its hair 
to grow to its knees, by which it might cover itself, to comfert it 
and to cleave to it, through his compassion for it.” A note by 
the translator shows this to be a Rabbinical fable. 

The history of the birth and infancy of Moses is given as in 
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the Bible. Meanwhile, ‘and the labour of Egypt strengthened 
upon the children of Israel in those days; an behold, if one 
brick was deficient in any man’s daily labour, the Egy ptians took 
his youngest boy by force from his mother, and put him into the 
building in the place of the brick which his father had lef 


me 


wanting.’ A resource not likely to ensure the stability or security 
of Pharaoh’s treasure cities! We have a curious story of 
Moses’ taking the crown from the king’s head and putting it on 
his own, while he was yet a child, and “of the consternation which 
this action caused in the court of Pharaoh. Moses however, by 
the help of an angel, gets over the difficulty, and rises in favour 
with Pharaoh. After killing the Egyptian, Moses fled to Cush, 
where he was well received by Kikianus, king of that country, 
whom he assisted in his wars; and, on the death of Kikianus, 
he was chosen king, and reigned forty years, at the end of which 
time there was a rebellion, by which Moses was deposed. Then 
follows his residence in Midian, during which time Pharaoh died ; 
under his successor the cruelties practised upon the Israelites 
were increased. We have next a most wonderful story of a stick 
which Adam had brought from Eden, and which had passed by 
the patriarchs down to Joseph, after whose death Reuel took it 
and planted it in his garden. ‘ And all the mighty men of the 
Kinites tried to pluck i it when they endeav oured to get Zipporah, 
his daughter, but they were unsuccessful. 


‘So that stick remained planted in the garden of Reuel, until lie 
eame who had a right to it and took it.’ 


This stick enables Moses and Aaron to enter the house of 
Pharaoh, which was guarded by two lions. The history of the 
rods is given at rather greater length than in the Bible, bat it is 
not made clearer. We have then the ‘ plagues’ and the departure 
of the Israelites. In the account of the passage of the Red Sea, 
Jasher expressly states that Pharaoh escaped, ‘and not one man 
was left excepting Pharaoh, who gave thanks to the Lord, and 
believed in him, therefore the Lord did not cause him to 
perish at that time with the Egyptians. And the Lord ordered 
an angel to take him from among the Egyptians, who cast him 
upon the land of Nineveh, and he reigned over it for a long 
time.’ 

The fight with Amalek is related, and we pass on to Sinai. 
The history of the golden calf and all relating to the giving of 
the law is very succinctly told. We need not follow the Israelites 
in their wanderings and subsequent victories, but we must notice 
the miracle of Joshua. Our readers remember Joshua, x. ch. 
13 verse. Jasher says, ‘ And the Lord hearkened to the voice 
of Joshua, cal the sun stood still in the midst of the heavens, 
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and it stood still six and thirty moments; and the moon also 
stood still and hastened not to go down a whole day.’ The 
Hebrew word is literally times. 

It is well that we have arrived at the end of our task, for we 
find Britannia named as one of the places conquered by Latinus, 
King of Chittim. Kernania is also mentioned as belonging to 
Elisha, son of Javan, in the same verse. Britannia and Ker- 
nania were therefore in Greece, as Ifellas is supposed to be 
derived from Elisha; MKernania is probably Acarnania. Our 
book closes with the death of Joshua. 

Now the question is to be answered, What is the Book of 
Jasher? Is it ‘a monument of history,’ ‘peculiarly calculated 
to illustrate and confirm the sacred truths handed down to us in 
the Scriptures ? Such are the words of the translator. Who he 
is, we are not told; but Mr. Noah, the American publisher, 
speaks of his ‘admitted learning and ability.” We hope, how- 
ever, that as he resides in England, he will make himself known 
by name. 

The work is doubtless a literary curiosity. It contains 
passages which might startle us into a momentary belief in its 
authenticity, but is so encumbered with what we know must 
be spurious, that considerable industry and resolution are re- 
quired to disengage the particles of truth from the mass of 
doubtful matter. We must leave it to our readers, if they be 
inclined, to attempt this cleansing of the Augean stable; there 
are passages and touches of beauty which will repay their trouble, 


Art. IIT. The History of the Baptist Missionary Society from 1792 to 
1842. By Rev. IF. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. Vo which is added a 
Nhetch of the General Baptist Mission. 2 Vols. 12mo. London: 
Ward and Co, 1842. 


Tue history of modern missions is one of the most instructive 
chapters in the annals of our race. The lessons which it incul- 
cates are of the highest practical utility, while the prospects which 
it opens up are exhilarating in the last degree. Like many of 
the most important movements of our world, these missionary 
enterprises were little noticed at their commencement. States- 
men were too much engrossed with their worldly vocation to 
notice them, and philosophers, with all their professed love of 
wisdom, were too earthly and contracted in their views to esti- 
mate aright their character and bearing. They were therefore, 
at first, known only to a few, and those few were men who 
sympathized with their spirit and deemed their religious object 
of paramount importance. Even the Christian church was for a 
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time insensible to their claims, and sought, by the dogmas of a 
yerverse theology, to justify their adidiwemee and neglect. 

They could not, howev er, long remain unknown. T heir 
character was too aggressive, their course of procedure too 
decided, and the reflection which they cast upon the prevalent 
indolence and ungodliness, was too intelligible and marked to 
permit their being. SO. Different opinions might be entertained 
respecting them, but known they would be from the very 
necessity of the case. ‘Their agents were speedily to be seen in 
every quarter of the globe, uttering in tongues hitherto unintel- 
ligible to English ears, the wonderful works of God. And they 

produced a marvellous change—a change which men could not 
but see, and which they reported at home, as evil or as good, 

according as it harmonized with their principles, or was friendly 
to the “objec ts which had carried them to distant climes. Thus 
the missionary enterprize became matter of notoriety, and it was 
strange to mark the estimate in which it was held. Pious men, 
in many cases, deemed it utopian, state priests derided it as 
fanatical and sinned. while politicians of every name represented 
it as hostile to British supremacy, and the sure forerunner of 
civil discord and colonial revolt. ‘The ridicule of the worldling, 
the profane banter of the so called parish priest, the mutte red 
threat, and not unfrequently the overt act of hostility, on the 
part of civil functionaries, were all combined to crush the move- 

ment in its infancy :—and crush it they must have done, had 
there not been something unearthly in its nature, something par- 
taking of a divin’ vite lity, and drawing its sustenance direct 
from Heaven. 

The opposition against which the originators of modern 
missions a to struggle, could not have failed to accomplish 
its end if their faith and patience had not been sustained by 
spiritual communion with the Most High. Deriving their con- 
victions of duty from an enlightened examination of the sacred 
oracles, these men acted as in the presence and under the con- 
scious inspection of God. They felt the solemnity of their vo- 

‘ation, and listened with all the docility of childhood to the 
voice which bade them go forward. They were men adapted to 
the crisis, and executed their trust to the admiration and astonish- 
ment of the Christian world. Regardless alike of open opposition, 
and of the prudential advice which timid and slothful piety ten- 
dered, they moved steadily on in their course, appealing to the 

result of their labours as the best answer to objectors, who were in- 
accessible to the argument from Scripture. The facts to which they 

—— are now before us, and we need not say that they trium- 
phantly vindicate both the wisdom and the piety of the men in 
question. To whatever hemisphere we look, in whatever region we 
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travel, we discover the marks of a beneficent interposition which is 
making the wilderness and the solitary place to be glad, and the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. Men of every colour 
and of every tongue, from the degraded Bushman of Africa to 
the subtle and effeminate Hindoo, have borne witness to the 
omnipotence of Christian truth, and have risen under its in- 
fluence to the dignity and hope of an intelligent and redeemed 
nature. 

The period when modern missions arose gives them addi- 
tional interest. It was in the very moment when a whole nation, 
maddened by the oppression of centuries, had thrown aside at 
once its humanity a its religion, that a few poor and obscure 
men confederated for the evangelization of the world. There 
was something eminently divine in the calm and dignified faith 
with which, at such a period, they addressed themselves to such 
an undertaking. France was apparently lost to the Christian 
world, and the poison of her infidelity had spread widely through 
other nations, polluting their literature, and relaxing the bonds 
by which their social relationships were held together. At such 
a moment it might have been deemed enough, yea, more than 
was to be looked for, that Christianity should retain its footing, 
that it should continue to be the recognised faith, and to find its 
home and its temple in the hearts of any considerable number 
of our countrymen. Such was the reasoning of many who 
ought to have known better, but it was far otherwise with the 
men who, at Kettering, on the 2nd of October, 1792, resolved 
‘to act together in society for the purpose of propagating the 
gospel among the heathen.’ Their sense of religious obligation, 
and confidence in the ultimate triumph of Christianity, was 
amply sufficient to counteract the discouraging influence of 
external circumstances. 

In the career of Christian benevolence, an honourable part 
must be assigned to the religious body whose missionary opera- 
tions are detailed in the volumes before us. They were early in 
the field, and tended, by the simplicity and vigour of their opera- 
tions, combined with the admirable qualities of the men who 
were foremost in the movement, to attract the attention, and to 
conciliate towards missionary operations the confidence of other 
denominations. We are not concerned with the question of 
priority which has been urged, Let those who are interested 
settle this. It is enough for our purpose that all evangelical 
bodies have engaged in the good work, and that marks of the 
divine approval have rested on cach. We rejoice in this catho- 
licity, and still cling to the pleasing conviction, notwithstanding 
all the strife and acrimony of our times, that a period is approach- 
ing when the essential unity of the Christian brotherhood will 
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be practically recognised, as its spirit will prevail throughout the 
institutions and polity of every religious body. 

The Jubilee services recently held in connexion with the 
Baptist Missionary Society, have naturally given rise to an 
increased demand for information respecting its past history. 
This was foreseen, and has been wisely provided for by Dr. Cox, 
whose denominational standing, personal acquaintance with 
many of the founders of the mission, and intimate knowledge of 
its early history, eminently qualify him to execute the somewhat 
delicate and difficult task. In the preparation of his work we 
are told that his aim has been ‘ to disentangle the most important 
facts from the confusion into which they have been thrown, to 
introduce men and things as they have been familiarized by per- 
sonal knowledge, to scleet the most important biographies, 
European and oriental, to point out the origin, and trace the 
results of various missionary operations in connexion with the 
Society, to show the literary as well as religious bearing of the 
mission, to contemplate its ‘moral effects and public influence, 
and to mark at every step the superintending providence of 
God.’ On some accounts we should have been glad if the pre- 
paration of such a history had been deferred a fow years longer, 
as there are some points which cannot yet be tre: ited with the 
fullness and impartiality which are needful in order to bring 
out all the lessons that it teaches. We are too near the 
times, and too intimately connected with the men concerned, to 
do all which the interests of truth and the right management of 
future missionary operations require. ‘These points, however, 
may be reserved for future consideration, and the volumes be- 
fore us will greatly assist our successors towards a correct esti- 
mate of the facts and principles in question. 

The origin of the Baptist Mission must be traced to Dr. Carey, 
its first and most distinguished agent. It will be found, remarks 
Mr. Fuller, who was “intimately acquainted with its history, 
‘in the workings of our brother C arey’s mind, which, for the 
last nine or ten years, has been directed to this obje ct with very 
little intermission. His heart appears to have been set upon the 
conversion of the heathen before he came to reside at Moulton, 
in 1786."* 

As corroborative of this statement, Dr. Cox informs us, on the 
authority of a sister of Mrs. Carey, that his deep anxiety to en- 
gage the attention of the Christian church in a devout and prac- 
tical consideration of the state of the heathen world had long 
been visible to his family before it was known to the public. 

* Again and again has she observed him in the attitude of intense 
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thought, the subject of which, as it afterwards appeared, was the 
state of the heathen world. She has often seen him standing 
motionless for an hour or more in the middle of a path in his 
garden, abstracted from outward objects by the workings of a 
mind that had begun to devote itself to a vast and newly con- 
templated object.” ‘This solicitude was probably in part derived 
from a resolution adopted by the Baptist Association at Notting- 
ham in 1784, to hold a meeting on the first Monday of every 
month, * for extraordinary prayer, for the revival of religion, and 
for the extending of Christ's kingdom in the world,’ 

This suggestion proceeded from the venerable Sutcliffe, of 
Olney, and its adoption powerfully contributed to the result 
which eight years afterwards was attained at Kettering. In the 
meantime, however, Mr. Carey had to encounter much opposi- 
tion, Few minds sympathized with him, Lis brethren generally 
were opposed to his views, and even the few who regarded them 
with favour, despaired of seeing them carried out. * The time 
was not come,’ or there was work enough to be done at home,’ 
was the reply usually received when he attempted to urge the 
importance and practicability of a mission to the heathen, Most 
men would have sunk under the discouragements encountered, 
but Carey possessed in an eminent degree one characteristic of 
true greatness, and that carried him through. Ile was true to 
his own convictions, even when opposed by those whose judg- 
ment and piety he most eel It was impossible to shake 
his confidence in them. The inditlerence or opposition of his 
brethren must frequently have pained, but never induced him, 
even for one moment, to waver in his course. His own mind 
was clearly and fully made up, and all the opposition he en- 
countered was therefore unable to divert him from his object. 
Ife continued trom 1787 to 1790 to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity which the ministerial meetings of his district afforded, to 
urge the subject on the consideration of his brethren, and in 
1791 was requested * partly,’ as Mr. Fuller states, to sausfy 
brother Carey, and partly to gain time,’ to publish an essay 
which he had prepared on the subject. In May of the follow- 
ing year, Mr. Carey preached before the Association at Notting- 
ham, from the 54th Isaiah, 2nd and 3rd verses, arranging his 
remarks under two hortatory divisions, which have since become 
the watchwords of the church. These were, ‘ /2zpect great things 
from God ;' § Attempt great things for God.” The sa, eesmig of 
this discourse was exceedingly powerful, and a reso ution was 
immediately passed, ‘that against the next ministers’ mecting at 
Kettering, a plan should be prepared for the purpose of forming 
a Society for propagating the gospel among the heathen. 

In conformity with this decision, it was revolved, on the second 
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of the following October, to organize a Society, and as the divided 
state of Christendom afforded no hope of a catholic association, 
it was agrged to call such Society ‘The Particular Baptist 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Heathen.’ The 
spirit of the men who came to this resolution was anything but 


sectarian, as will appear by a brief extract from an address w which 
they circulated :— 


** Though this Society honestly acknowledged that its founders were 
of the particular baptist persuasion, we are sure it was not the interest 
of a party they wished to promote, but the glory of our divine Lord, 
and the salvation of immortal souls. ence it was proposed, at first, 
if no opening was found for a baptist mission, to have requested the 
presbyteri: in and Moravian brethren, who had already been employed 
in labouring among the heathen, to accept some assistance from our 
subscriptions ; for, by the leave of the God of heaven, we were deter- 
mined to do something towards propagating his gospel in heathen 


lands.’ ’—Vol. i., p. 4. 


This was as it should be, and every friend of missionary effort 
should mark with his severest reprobation the slightest manifes- 
tation of an opposite temper. If there be one object which calls 
more than any other for a surrender of all party predilections, it 
is surely th: at which contemplates the evangelization of the 
heathen world. ‘To permit the little jealousies of party to inter- 
fere with the success of so godlike an effort, is to degrade our- 
selves in the judgment of an observing world, and to prove our 
utter unfitness for the work we have undertaken. That missionary 
agenc ies should manifest the common infirmities of our nature 
is to be looked for, but that they should evidence the paltry 
meannesses of sectarian strife is amongst the most humiliating and 
painful exhibitions which can be witnessed. 


The pecuniary resources of the confederation were at the 
first extremely limited. 


At the Kettering meeting, on the second of October, the society 
was siamese incorporated; and the first subscription, made on the 
spot, amounted to 13/. 2s. 6d. This sum, though really small, was 
comparatively large, for it was the contribution of a few poor but 
enlightened servants of Jesus Christ. It was such as to free it from 
all chi urge of ostentation in the motive, and yet such as to evince the 
faith and the self-sacrifice of those who laid it on the altar of God. 
The warring world was at the time expending millions in sanguinary 
conflict, which exhausted nations, and terminated in death and deso- 
lation; these men were contributing to enhance the happiness of the 
earth, and promote the glory of its Redeemer. ‘ What !’ said the ob- 
jectors at the time, ‘ is thirteen pounds the mighty sum with which it 
is proposed to undertake so vast a scheme!’ ‘ And were these the 
men and the means,’ have said opponents since, in fifty years of 
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reiterated scorn, ‘ with which the conversion of the world was to be 
attempted!’ Precisely so, we reply; for means are accepted of God 
when they are proportionate to possession, and blessed with success 
when they are employed in faith. After separating in much prayerful 
solicitude, the ministers reassembled on the thirty-first of the same 
month, when the Society held its second meeting at Northampton. 
On this occasion, Mr. Pearce of Birmingham brought a contribution 
of seventy pounds from his friends, saying that they had formed an 
auxiliary society. He was then elected a member of the committee.’— 
Ib., p. 17, 18. 

Mr. Thomas, a surgeon, recently returned from Bengal, 
who, by a singular occurrence of events, was at this very time 
raising funds in London for a mission to that country, was re- 
quested by the committee to go out under their patronage, and 
Mr. Carey engaged to accompany him. The two men met at 
Kettering in January, 1793, and an eye-witness has left us a 
brief, but touching account of the interview. ‘ It was late in 
the evening,’ says Mr. Morris, ‘ while they were in full delibe- 
ration, his (Mr. Thomas) arrival was announced. Impatient to 
behold his colleague, he entered the room in haste, and Mr. 
Carey rising from his seat, they fell on each other’s necks and 
wept... .. From Mr. Thomas’s account we saw,’ said Mr. 
Fuller, ‘ there was a gold mine in India, but it seemed almost 
as deep as the centre of the earth. Who will venture to explore 
it? ‘I will go down,’ said Mr. Carey to his brethren, ¢ but 
remember that you must hold the ropes.’ We solemnly engaged 
to do so, nor while we live shall we desert him.’* 

Mr. Carey was at this time pastor of a church in Leicester, 
which, ‘ with a noble and disinterested zeal,’ at once relinquished 
their claim on his services, and concurred in the propriety of his 
acceding to the call of his brethren. His spirit, however, was 
far from being responded to by all the members of his denomi- 
nation. A meeting was convened at Devonshire-square, London, 
for the purpose of forming an auxiliary society, at which were 
present thirty-one persons, eight of whom were ministers, and 
strong objections were urged by some against the proposed 
organization. They were willing, individually, to assist, but 
shrunk from the formation of an auxiliary through unwillingness 
to ‘commit the whole denomination.’ Such was the expression 
used again and again on this occasion, and it furnishes an hu- 
miliating view of the pitiful policy which even good men are 
sometimes tempted to pursue. Happily for the interests of man- 
kind, a better spirit prevailed in the country, and London was 
speedily compelled, by the force of circumstances and the accu- 
mulative ovilesii of facts, to abandon its fears, and take part in 


the noble enterprise. 


* Memoirs of Fuller. 
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On June 13th, 1793, Carey and Thomas embarked on board 
a Danish East Indiaman, and on the 11th of the following 
November, arrived at Calcutta. It would be foreign from our 
province, as it is incompatible with our limited space, to follow 
the course of these noble men in their various and exhausting 
labours. The general character of these labours is well known 
to the Christian church, and such as are desirous of being 
minutely informed respecting them, may be referred to the 
Periodical Accounts sallidhed: by the Society. With a self-con- 
secration which has never been surpassed in modern times, they 
undertook the management of two indigo factories, and sacredly 
devoted to the religious objects of their mission the pecuniary 
resources thence obtained. The Society was thus relieved 
from the supply of their temporal necessities, and direct influence 
was obtained over more than a thousand work-people. The 
views of the brethren were sustained by the committee, though 
not without some appr ehension; and a resolution was in conse- 
quence adopted, that ‘ considering the frailty of human nature, 
a letter of serious and affectionate c ‘aution be addressed to them.’ 
This was both faithful and kind, and the communication was 
received in the same spirit as dictated it. 
In the meantime, the Society at home sought to strengthen 
the hands of their brethren, by sending out others who were 
also desirous of preaching the gospel to the heathen. Mr. C AreY 
had early devoted himself to the study of the Eastern languages; 
anda printing press, esteemed by the nativesan English idol, having 
been set up at Mudnabatty, on the eighteenth of September, 
1798, it was felt to be important that some person qualified for 
its superintendence should go out. Mr. William Ward speedily 
offered himself for this service, and in association with Mr. 
Marshman, and others, sailed for India in May, 1799. ‘The 
Anglo-Indian government was, at this time, openly hostile to 
missionary operations, and its irreligious policy was too well 
sustained ‘by the authorities at home. — Idolatry, i in its most cruel 
and licentious forms, was either fostered or connived at; while the 
whole weight of the administration was brought to crush the 
efforts made by Carey and his associates, for the extension of the 
faith which their rulers professed. And this, be it remembered, 
was in the good old tory times, when William Pitt was premier; 
and some men are foolish enough to imagine that the scepticism 
and infidelity of radical politicians were excluded from the high 
places of the land. Qn arriving in India, Messrs. Ward, Marsh- 
man, Brunsdon, and Grant, proceeded to the Danish settlement 
of Serampore, and soon afterwards repaired to Mr. Carey, for 
the purpose stated in the following extract :— 
* About the middle of November, Messrs. Ward and Fountain went 
to Mudnabatty, to consult with Mr. Carey respecting the removal of 
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the whole mission family to Serampore. Ile had found it impractica- 
ble to remain at Kidderpore, whither he had removed, as the factory 
at Mudnabatty had declined; and, with all the interest he could em- 
ploy, he was unsuccessful in obtaiving permission of the government 
for the missionaries to settle in the British territory. Besides this 
necessity, other considerations urged them with great force to unite in 
one place. ‘The chief purposes of the mission would thus be best 
carried on; the printing of the Scriptures most advantageously effected, 
as Mr. Ward would then have the inspection of the press; other mis- 
sionaries might be allowed to join them at Serampore; and the popu- 
lation was far more numerous in that district than in that part of the 
country which they determined to vacate.’—Ib., p. 56. 


Mr, Carey arrived at Serampore, January the tenth, 1800, and 
was courteously received by the Danish governor, to whom he 
was presented on the following day. A set of regulations for 
the government of the missionary family was speedily drawn up, 
by which it was provided that they should preach and pray in 
rotation ; one was to superintend the secular affairs of the family 
for a month, and then another. Mr. Carey was constituted 
treasurer, and Mr. Fountain the librarian. One of their resolu- 
tions was, that ‘no one should engage in private trade, but that 
all be done for the benefit of the mission.’ On the twenty-fourth 
of the following April, the missionaries constituted themselves a 
church, Mr. Carey being chosen pastor, and Messrs. Fountain 
and Marshman deacons. Their daily avocations at this time are 
thus described by one of their number :— 


*< Our labours every day are now regularly arranged. About six 
o'clock we rise,—brother Carey to his garden, brother Marshman to 
his school (a Bengalee school of forty children) at seven; brother 
Brunsdon Felix (Carey’s son), and I, to the printing oflice. At eight 
the bell rings for family worship; we assemble in the hall, sing, read, 
and pray. Breakfast. Afterwards, brother Carey goes to the 
translation, or reading proofs, brother Marshman to school, and 
the rest to the printing office. Our compositor having left us, we do 
without. We print three half-sheets of 2000 each in a week; have 
five pressmen, one solder, and one binder, At twelve o’clock we 
take a luncheon; then most of us shave and bathe, read and sleep 
before dinner, which we have at three. After dinner we deliver 
our thoughts on a text or question. ‘This we find to be very pro- 
fitable. Brother and sister Marshman keep their school till after 
two. In the afternoon, if business be done in the office, I read 
and try to talk Bengalee with the brahmin. We drink tea about 
seven, and have little or no supper. We have Bengalee preaching 
ouce or twice in the week, and on Thursday evening we have an ex- 
perience meeting. On Saturday evening we meet to compose differ- 
ences and transact business, after prayer, which is always immediately 
after tea.’ "—Ib., p. 61, 62. 
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It was not long before the effect of their labours was seen in 
the conversion of some of the natives. On the twenty-second 
of December, Krishno, and three others, appeared before the 
infant church as candidates for its fellowship. ‘The chain of 
caste is broken,’ said Mr. Ward, exultingly, *‘ and who shall be 
able to mend it?” ‘This apostasy from the faith of their fathers 
aroused the fiercest anger on the part of their heathen neigh- 
bours, which broke out in acts of violence that severely taxed 
the steadfastness and patience of the new converts. 

‘ The Brahmins,’ writes Mr. Carey, ‘are as full of opposition 
and strife as men can well be. They gnash with their teeth, 
abuse with their tongues, and would do more if they could. 
This, however, is only the effect which the gospel may always be 
expected to produce. So long as they could, by any sophistry, 
make the common people suppose that the gospel harmonized 
with their shastres, all was well; but now the veil is removed, 
and some have voluntarily trampled on the honours of their caste, 
the matter is quite altered, and the harmless Hindoos are as 
ferocious as Sunderbund tigers.’ 


‘On the 29th of December, Mr. Carey writes to Mr. Sutcliff,— 
‘ Yesterday was a day of great joy. 1 had the happiness to desecrate 
the Gunga, by baptizing the first Hindoo—namely, Krishno, and my 
son Felix.’ In his journal, Mr. Brunsdon says,—‘ There were a great 
number of Portuguese, as they are called, and Europeans present, as 
well as Hindoos. Brother Carey sung, prayed, and preached in Ben- 
galee; then led down Felix, and baptized him, and afterwards Krishno. 
To the former he spoke in English, ‘ I baptize thee,’ &c.; to the latter 
in Bengalee. It was a very pleasant sight indeed.” The Danish 
governor, being present, was affected to tears by the solemnity of the 
scene. * Ye gods of stone and clay,’ exclaims one of the missionaries, 
‘did ye not tremble, when, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, one of your votaries shook you as dust from his feet!’ The 
great uproar that had been excited occasioned the dissolution of the 
school by the withdrawment of all the Bengalee children.’ — Ib., 
pp. 64, 65, 


In the meantime the missionaries steadily pursued their work, 
and on the seventh of February 1801, completed the printing of 
the Bengalee New Testament. The general result of their 
labours during the first ten years of their residence in India, is 
given by Dr. Cox at the close of the third chapter of the first 

art of his work, and we should be glad to extract his summary 
if our limits permitted. We must, however, pass on to other 
matters which his volumes abundantly supply. ‘The missionaries 
were frequently brought into contact with the British troops 
stationed in various parts of the continent. Churches were 
formed in some of the regiments, and numerous converts were 
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gained. At Berhampore, Mr. Chamberlain’s ministry had been 
eminently successful in the case of the twenty-second regiment, 
in which a church was formed, consisting of nearly forty mem- 
bers. This regiment being ordered to the Isle of France, the 
xious soldiers, just prior to their departure, addressed the fol- 
bering beautifully simple letter to the missionaries, which, as an 
evidence of the power of religious truth, under circumstances 
most disadvantageous, we readily transcribe. 


* September, 1810. 

** It has pleased our heavenly Father, in his wise dispensations, to 
call us from you on military duty. 

‘ We have reason, in a peculiar manner, to be thankful for the many 
benefits we have received since it has pleased the Bishop of our souls 
to place us under the ministry of the brethren, which has been won- 
derfully blessed among us, particularly the incessant labours of our 
dear pastor in the Lord, brother Chamberlain. 

‘ The thought of parting with you, dear brethren, is very painful to 
us, When we consider the mutual love that has subsisted between us. 
What consolation in Christ! what comfort of love! what fellowship of 
the Spirit! what bowels of compassion! Oh, often have our hearts 
glowed with that love which passeth all understanding ! 

* Dear brethren, what shall we say? We cannot find words to ex- 
press our feelings of love and gratitude towards you. 

‘ Pray for us, that we may stand fast in the faith of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that whether life or death, prosperity or adversity, darkness or 
light, awaits us, we may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things. Dear brethren, we now conclude with the ardent desire of 
our souls, that the love and fellowship of the blessed and glorious 
Trinity may rest upon you.’ “—Ib., pp. 1384, 135. 


The direct and obvious results of missionary efforts in India 
have hitherto borne no comparison with those which have been 
realized in other countries. Hence has arisen something like 
despondency and a depreciation of what has actually been 
achieved. ‘This is not the place for entering into a discussion of 
the causes which have contributed to this difference of results, 
else it would not be difficult to point out considerations which G0 
far to account for it. It is sufficient for our purpose to remark, 
that enough has been effected in India to prove the pers of 
Christianity to triumph over the force of caste and the degrading 
and subtle superstitions of its inhabitants. More has been ac- 
complished, even in the way of direct conversions, than is gene- 
rally apprehended; and vast preparations have been made for a 
change, the tokens of whose approach are yearly becoming more 
and more visible. Dr. Cox’s statements fully establish our 
views. 


‘ During the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, upwards of four hundred 
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were introduced into the churches in India. Adding these to previous 
accessions, the number of baptized individuals of different nations in 
seventeen years amounted to nearly twelve hundred. ‘These were 
diffused through small communities of Christian fellowship; churches 
indeed in their essential character, though many of them were insig- 
nificant in magnitude; but presenting scenes of attractive verdure in 
the moral wilderness.—‘ Let no man, then, glory in men; let no flesh 
glory in His presence; let him that ‘glorieth, glory in the Lord alone. 
But it is no part of this duty to be blind to what the Lord hath done 
for his cause, particularly when it bears an aspect towards future 
blessings; for ‘all his works are perfect.’ Thus, his continuing § his 

word here; his blessing it so far that more than one thousand of 
various nations have come forward openly to profess his name; his 
sending it forth into no less than twenty-five different places in India 
and the isles, in most of which some degree of fruit has already ap- 
peared; his raising up gifts suited to the country, (though so much 
beneath those found in the churches at home,) in such a degree that 
twenty of these stations should spring as it were out of nothing, being 
formed by those called in India, who, a few years ago, were all unknown 
to his church; his opening the way for schools to be established, which 
convey not merely the elements of learning, but ideas which may 
enable the mind to judge between truth and falsehood, and to burst 
those adamantine fetters in which it has been so long held; together 
with his blessing them in such a manner already, that “throughout the 
whole mission, there are scarcely less than ten thousand children of 
every description, brought, in some way or other, under instruction, 
and this hitherto done chiefly by means furnished on the spot; surely, 
when we consider what aspect all this bears towards a future harvest 
of ¢nlightened converts,—of gifts that may spread light and knowledge 
to the utmost boundary of India, we cannot but feel crateful. But ‘if 
we also turn to the translations, which already lay open the path of 
Divine knowledge to so many millions, and glance at those in prepara- 
tion, which will open the way to nearly every nation from China to 
the borders of Persia,—nations that, with the Indian Isles, can scarcely 
include a less number than two hundred millions, besides the hundred 
and fifty millions China is allowed by all to contain, and with these a 
full half of mankind, the whole will surely furnish matter for gratitude 
and encouragement’ ’—Ib., pp. 297, 298. 


The following account of a Persian convert will be read with 
deep interest by all who take pleasure in the development of 
Christian principles, and the firm endurance of religious perse- 


cution. It relates to Muhummud Bakur, a native of Shiraz, in 
Persia. 


‘ At the age of twelve, he went to Bengal with his father, who died 
at Dacca. Being at Dacca in 1813, a gentleman conversed with him 
respecting the gospel, and spoke in opposition to Mahomet. At first, 
the young man was prejudiced against the truth, but in a short time 
perceived that he was wrong; and from reading the gospels he became 
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eonvineed of his errors. From Dacca he removed to Caleutta, where, 
becoming acquainted with Petruse, he was introduced to Mr. Carey. 
A short time after this, to avoid the persecution raised against him by 
his Mussulman acquaintance, he went to Serampore, and remained two 
or three months under instruction. Having occasion to go to Caleutta, 
to recover a trifling sum owing to him, he was obliged to call at the 
house of a Mussulman of property, who trexted him with great out- 
ward respect, but, in the tobacco which was prepared, gave him some 
intoxicating drug, by which he became completely insensible. In this 
state, they cut his clothes in pieces, and conveyed him on board a ship 
lying off Calcutta, then on the point of sailing to Muscat. After being 
on board some time, he recovered his senses, and found himself in the 
hold of this ship. He then attempted to come on deck, and complain 
to the pilot, that the captain was carrying him away without his con- 
sent; but he was beaten on the head, and in other parts of the body, 
in the most violent manner, the scars of which were visible on the day 
of his baptism. They also tied his hands and feet, and kept him in 
this state till the pilot had left the vessel, and they were out at sea; he 
was then brought on deck, and made to work in the ship, on a daily 
allowance of three biscuits and some water. Ile was three times tied 
up by the arms in the blazing sun, and ordered, under pain of worse 
tortures, to renounce Christ. He defied their threats, declaring that 
he was no longer a Mussulman, but a Christian. After they had 
sailed sixteen days, a violent storm came on, and continued some days, 
obliging them to put in at Goa. Here Bakur, in the darkness of the 
night, let himseif down into a small boat, and got to land, where he 
prevailed on a Portuguese man to conceal him till the ship de- 
parted, which was seven days. He then had a passage given him to 
Bombay, by a European who wished to be instructed in Persian. 
From Bombay to Madras he obtained his passage by working on board 
a ship proceeding thither. At Madras, he happily heard of Mr. Love- 
less, who treated him with the greatest kindness, and introduced him 
to the ‘ Friend-in-need Society’ at that place, which paid his passage 
to Caleutta, whence he hastened to Serampore, to communicate the 
joyful news of his deliverance from ‘so great a death.’ Subsequently, 
he proceeded to Digah, where the brethren had long been wishing for 
one who could speak the Hindostanee.’—Ib., pp. 248—250. 


It is well known that after Mr. Fuller’s death misunderstand- 
ings arose between the Serampore brethren and the society at 
home, which ultimately led to a separation. ‘To these circum- 
stances Dr. Cox is, of course, compelled to advert, and it has 
afforded us much pleasure to observe the kind and candid spirit 
which pervades his narrative. The Christian church at large 
deplored the dissension, and hailed with no common joy the re- 
union, which was happily effected a few years since. ‘To have 
availed himself of his position as an historian, in order to re-open 
breaches which have been healed, and to revive animosities over 
which good men have mourned, would have been to commit a 
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transgression of no ordinary magnitude, foreign alike to the 
requirements of Christianity and the well-known kindness of the 
writer. Dr. Cox would obviously have avoided the subject 
altogether, had his doing so been compatible with an honest 
dakhiege of the duty undertaken. This, however, could not be: 
he was bound to notice the matter, and has done so in a style 
which merits the commendation of both parties. The recurrence 
of such disputes appears to be an fans result of the present 
imperfect state of the church. They are to be deplored—deeply 
deplored ; but he who takes advantage from them to withdraw 
his personal services from the missionary enterprise, betrays an 
unsoundness of principle and perversion of mind which cannot 
be too seriously deplored. Our author sums up his narrative of 
the discussions which preceded the separation with the following 
brief passage, which we extract for the information of such of 
our readers as may not be minutely informed respecting the 
history of the dispute. 


* The preceding details will show that the true cause of the separa- 
tion between the Society and the missionaries at Serampore, was the 
refusal of Dr. Marshman, acting on behalf of the latter, to render ac- 
counts of the distribution of moneys, and his tenacity in retaining the 
stations under their separate control, in connexion with the irrespon- 
sible body constituting the College Council. Surely it is a correct 
principle, from which they, in this instance, departed, that those who 
originate and continue to contribute to the support of missionary 
stations, should not only be informed of the objects to which their 
pecuniary supplies are appropriated, but should also possess a propor- 
tionate share of influence, either directly or indirectly, through an 
acknowledged agency; and that agents—that is, in this case, mission- 
aries—primarily sent out by the funds of the Christian public, are not 
entitled to act independently while deriving support from the parent 
institution. The committee, therefore, had no alternative but to yield 
to the painful necessity of separation.’—Ib., p. 296. 


Of the character of Dr. Marshman, who acted so prominent a 
part in the discussions which led toa separation of the Serampore 
brethren from the Society, an impartial and honourable sketch 
is given at the close of the first volume, which we transcribe 
with sincere pleasure. The author is well known to have 
differed from Dr. Marshman on some points of considerable 
practical importance, and his testimony to the moral worth of 
that distinguished missionary is, therefore, alike creditable to 
himself and gratifying to the friends of the deceased. 


* To give an accurate delineation of the character of Dr. Marshman 
would be no easy task. His talents were of a high order, and diver- 
sified in their complexion. Even intimacy could scarcely thread the 
labyrinths of his mind; the superficial observer was entirely disquali- 
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fied from estimating either his defects or excellences, He had great 
mental power; a spirit of persevering diligence; firmness bordering on 
obstinacy, yet not unmingled with occasional displays of the opposite 
quality of mutability and indecision, tact, caution, and a certain policy 
in acting which bespoke extreme wariness, without, however, any real 
sacrifice of principle. He was, to a great extent, learned, especially 
in oriental languages; and he had an acute, though not a splendid in- 
tellect. No journals display a more profound piety and love of souls 
than his,—a heart right with God, a sympathy of the noblest kind with 
the moral condition of the heathen, skill in dealing with them, and a 
paramount solicitude for the glory of God. He was, perhaps, too fond 
of rule, somewhat dogmatic, attached to personal interests, and not 
sufficiently disposed to make allowances for others. But with every 
fault; he was a noble character,—a moral hero,—a devoted servant of 
Christ, and worthy of being regarded as One of the three whose names 
have been constantly united, as claiming at once the admiration and 
the love of mankind. It is the distinguishing honour of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to have produced a double triumvirate of illustrious 
individuals—FutLER, Surcuirr, and RyLanp, in England; Carey, 
MarsuMan, and Warp, in India.’—Ib., p. 4438. 


The second volume of Dr. Cox’s history is occupied principally 
with the Jamaica Mission, and will probably be reumd by the 
majority of readers as the most interesting portion of his work. 
A narrative of deeper interest has seldom been penned, whether 
regard be had to the state of Jamaica society, the fearful suf- 
ferings and unparalleled fidelity of the religious Negroes, the 
imminent dangers which threatened the missionaries, or the 
marvellous interpositions of Divine Providence on their behalf. 
It was well for the reputation of Christian truth, and the ulti- 
mate interests of the colony, that the men who were involved in 
the fearful hazards of the Jamaica mission during the rebellion 
of 1831, 1832, were of no ordinary stamp. Men of less firmness 
and judgment would either have quailed before that reign of 
terror, or have committed some acts of indiscretion that might have 
tarnished the lustre of their profession, and given their enemies 
an advantage over them. Had their sympathy with the slave- 
population been less deep or tender, or their regard to the 
sacredness of their profession less profound, they might have 
abandoned the defenceless in the hour of their need, or have re- 
sorted to measures which must have wrecked the mission, and, 
perhaps, involved the colony in ruin. Marvellous to say, they 
came out of the fiery trial unscathed, bearing down, by the force 
of an honourable consistency, the fiercest opposition and the 
most unbridled hatred with which any modern missionaries have 
had to contend. 

There were many baptists in Jamaica before any missionary 
went thither from the English society. The first preacher of 
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this denomination was George Liele, a free black man, from 
Georgia. He had been patsor of a coloured congregation in 
America, and diligently availed himself of every opportunity 
which occurred, to disseminate amongst his brethren in Jamaica 
a knowledge of the truth of God. ‘The character of his in- 
struction,’ remarks Dr. Cox, ‘it is somewhat difficult to de- 
termine, amidst the conflicting evidence that is given ; but in all 
robability it was very imperfect, and intermingled with many 
false and superstitious notions. Liele was not long permitted to 
continue his course without interruption. The tendency of his 
labours to elevate the character of the slave-population being 
early perceived, he was charged with preaching sedition, and 
was thrown into prison, where he was loaded with irons, and 
refused permission to see even his wife. He was at length tried 
on a capital charge, and some of the leading men of Kingston 
appe as witnesses against him. Their malignant scheme, 
however, did not succeed, as the evidence adduced utterly failed 
to establish his guilt. Liele was acquitted, but the heavy ex- 
penses of his dines involved him in very serious difficulties. 

Several congregations were formed by secessions from Mr. 
Liele’s church, amongst some of whom very defective and super- 
stitious views of religious truth prevailed. ‘The descendants of 
these people are known as ‘native Baptists ;’ a term which they 
have recently adopted to distinguish themselves from the mis- 
sionaries and their churches, with whom they have been refused 
fellowship. Amongst these congregations are to be found many 
pious, though illiterate persons; and it was from a communica- 
tion addressed by one of these, Moses Baker, to the late Dr. 
Ryland, that the Baptist Missionary Society was led to undertake 
a mission to the island. 

Mr, John Rowe was set apart to the service in December 
1813, and arrived at Montego Bay on the twenty-third of the 
following February. He found, we are told, ‘ everything in 
disorder. No regular church government had been maintained, 
nor the Lord’s supper administered for two or three years. Mr. 
Baker had been prevented from preaching and conversing with 
the natives for eight years, though the interdicting law had then 
ceased for about two years; and in fact, both there and every- 
where on the island, extreme ignorance and various irregularities 
prevailed.’ Mr. Rowe conducted himself with great prudence 
amidst the peculiar embarrassments of his position, which made 
so favourable an impression on the chief-magistrate and several 
other gentlemen of the parish in which he resided, that when 
prohibited from preaching by the enemies of missionary opera- 
tions, they afforded him legal protection. Seveyal other mission- 
aries followed Mr, Rowe, and a measure of success attended their 
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labours far beyond what had been realized in other quarters of 
the globe. Amongst the most eminent of these early labourers 
in the Jamaica field, was Mr. James Coultart, who arrived in 
the spring of 1817, and was eminently useful in bringing the 
infant churches of the colony into a more consistent and Scriptural 
form. The number of conversions which attended his ministry, 
as well as that of the brethren with whom he was associated, was 
such as to awaken astonishment, not altogether unmingled with 
incredulity, on the part of English readers. We have been so 
habituated to the slow and measured progress of religious truth, 
as to be lost in sheer astonishment on hearing of hundreds 
being added to the church, and seek to shield ourselves from 
the inferences which grow out of such a fact, by questioning 
the prudence of those who admit, and the sound conversion of 
those who solicit in such numbers the fellowship of the church, 
There is ample evidence, however, of the extreme caution 
with which the missionaries proceeded in this matter; and 
of the jealousy — amounting in some cases to an unwarrant- 
able mistrust—with which they sought to guard the purity of 
the Christian profession. In writing to Dr. Ryland, Mr. Coul- 
tart, after informing him that in the year 1824 he had bap- 
tized four hundred and fifty persons, proceeds to give the fol- 
lowing simple and touching narrative, which illustrates both 
the power of religion and the concern for its purity evinced by 
the missionary. 


* I called the other evening upon one of our poor members that was 
supposed to be dying. I asked him how his mind was; what his 
thoughts of death. ‘ Quite happy,’ was his reply, * and ready to go.’ 
I said, ‘ Take care, don’t deceive yourself; you have been a vile 
sinner, a sad worthless creature, both to God and his church; take 
care, don’t build on the sand.’ He seemed astonished for a minute or 
two, and was silent; then, as if he had collected all his energy, and 
freed himself from the hand of death, he sprang up on his bed, myine: 
‘ No, minister, no; I am not deceived; you are clear of my blood,’ 
I said, ‘ Let that be to me; your time is short; ask God to forgive 
you, for Christ’s sake; let nothing take your attention from Jesus 
now; cry to him him till you feel his love.’ I prayed with him, and 
left him. In a day or two some one came again, and said he was 
dying. I hastened to his bed-side. There stood his friends, and his 
weeping companion sat by him on the bed. He was dreadfully con- 
vulsed; and when he opened his eyes and saw me, he cried out very 
loud, * Minister, bless you; I am safe; Jesus Christ has not forgotten 
a poor wicked, worthless sinner, No; Iam a dying man, but thank 
thee, O Saviour, for the gospel, for thyself ; come and take poor me. 
Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ My heart leaped for joy to see 
this poor black brand plucked out of the fire, I never saw such 
ecstacy in death before,—looked on him in his last agony in amaze- 
VOL. XI. Zz 
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ment, and said, ‘ Surely the blood of Christ speaketh better things 
than that of Abel.’ I thank God I crossed the Atlantic to see this, 
to receive the blessing and the delightful testimony of this poor 


descendant of Canaan, going where there is no more curse.’—Vol. ii., 
pp. 53, 54. 


We are tempted, by the inimitable beauty of the passage, to 
transfer another of these narratives to our pages. It is furnished 
by Mr. Burchell, one of the most sound-minded men and inde- 
fatigable missionaries which the Christian church has sent forth 
into the heathen world. Dr. Cox correctly remarks, that ‘ it 
would scarcely be just to Mr. Burchell, to the negro, or our 
work,’ to omit it. 


‘Calling on this poor man one day, when he was very ill, I said, 
‘Well, my friend, do you think God unkind for afflicting you so 
severely ?” 

* A. No, massa. 

‘ Q. Don’t you feel sometimes disposed to complain? 

‘ A. No; pray to God not to let me. 

‘ Q. What makes you feel resigned? 

* A. Me know God do no wrong ; him know what is best; him do 
best. 
* Q. Have you ever felt sorry for coming to Christ? 

‘ A. Oh no! me feel sorry me no come before; me too glad me hear 
of Jesus Christ. 

‘ Q. How do you feel in the prospect of death? 

‘ A. Me feel happy. 

‘ Q. What makes you happy? 

‘ A. De love of Christ. 

* Q. Do you think your prayers will take you to heaven? 

‘ A. No, no. 

‘ Q. But do not you expect to go there, because you are not so 
wicked as before, but are become a member of the church? 

‘ 4. No; me no have one good ting to tink of, nothing but Christ, 
him precious blood. 

* Q. Why do you think Christ will receive you? 

*‘ A. Me love him; me love him to me heart. 

* Q. But will he be willing? 

‘ A. Ah, massa! him no pill him precious blood? him no say, 
Come unto me? me know him true. 

* Q. Would you like to meet your Christian friends again on 
earth? 

‘ A, Me would like to tell all me broders and sisters to love Christ 
more, to keep nearer to God. Me feel de more prayer, de nearer me 
keep to God, de happier me be. 

* Again, a few days before his death— 

‘ Q. Well, friend, you appear very low? 

‘ A. Yes, massa; but de Lord is very good. 

* Q Do you feel much fear of death? 
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‘ A. No, massa; Jesus promise to be wid me. 

‘ Q. Where do you think you will go when you die? 

‘ A. I tink I shall go home. 

‘ Q. But where is the home you mean? 

‘A, Where Jesus is. 

‘ Q. What do you think of religion now? (At this he bright- 
ened up.) 

‘ A. Ah, massa, what become of poor neger if him no hear religion! 
What me tink!—me feel, me no able to tell what me feel: it good, it 
make neger happy to die! 

* Q. Would you wish to recover again? 

‘ A, Me too weak. 

‘ Q. Well, but if God were to give you your own will, how would 
you act? 

‘ A. Why (he hesitated, and replied)—no, no; my will no do; me 
no want my will; God’s will is best. 

‘Mr. Burchell adds the brief but comprehensive testimony, ‘ He 
lived consistently, and died happily.’ ’"—Ib., pp. 58—60. 


Mr. William Knibb, so well known to the British public by 
his various and exhausting labours on behalf of Jamaica, sailed 
for that colony in November, 1824, and removed to Falmouth, 
the station which he now occupies, some few years afterwards. 
The enthusiasm with which he was chosen to fill the pastorate 
of the church in that town is strikingly illustrative of the deep 
hold he possesses on the hearts of the Negro race, and was 
honourable alike to himself and to the parties by whom it was dis- 
played. Mr. Burchell furnishes the following deeply interesting 
picture of what occurred on occasion of Mr. Knibb being pro- 
posed to the church :— 


‘I called a church meeting,’ says he, ‘ when between four and five 
hundred members were present (special prayer-meetings having been 
previously held.) At this meeting I endeavoured to impress on their 
minds the importance of being influenced by pure motives; and 
having addressed them in as conscientious a manner as I possibly 
could, I proposed Mr. Knibb, and requested a show of hands. I never 
saw such a scene. The whole church to an individual simultaneously 
rose up and held up both hands, and then burst into tears. My feel- 
ings were overcome, and I wept with them. This, I said, is truly the 
Lord’s doing. Such a feeling I never witnessed before. Had you 
and the committee been present, I think you would have said, the 
path of providence is clear and plain, and would have said to brother 
Knibb, ‘ Go thou, and the Lord go with thee.’ ’—Ib., p. 63. 


Several stations were now formed throughout the island, and 

e additions were constantly made to the churches. The 

African race, long unacquainted with the language of kind- 

ness, awoke as to new life under the benign influence of mis- 

sionary instruction. ‘They had been accustomed only to stripes 
Z2Z2 
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and curses, and were reduced in consequence to the-lowest point 
of degradation and misery. History will testify against us as it 
has done against the Spaniards, that power was enjoyed only to 
be abused,—that so little of humanity was infused into our 
treatment of our dependants, as to render our colonies one vast 
charnel house, from every apartment of which, the voice of 
lamentation and the moanings of despair were heard. No marvel, 
therefore, that the hearts of the Néaiden kindled with the 
warmest attachment to men who treated them as fellow members 
of the great human family, and sought to confer upon them the 
blessings of social life and of religious culture. The Negroes 
flocked in crowds to the houses of the missionaries, and received 
with gladness the words which they preached. It was to the 
honour of Messrs. Burchell, Knibb, and their brethren, that 
they identified themselves with the people whom they were sent 
to instruct. Their position was one of unexample nen 
but they were equal to its requirements, and acted accordingly. 
This is matter for gratulation and thankfulness ; for the reputation 
of such men is the property of the church, and ought not to be 
restricted within sectarian limits. While we rejoice in the la- 
bours, and record the virtues, of such men as Williams, Moffat, 
and Philip, who in their respective spheres have sought to extend 
the kingdom of our common Lord, we should be unfaithful to 
our convictions, and ill discharge our duty as public journalists, 
if we did not honour those who, amidst equally dangerous and 
even more perplexing difficulties, nobly sustained the missionary 
character, and achieved for humanity a triumph to which modern 
times furnish no parallel. 

The method slantet by the missionaries in the government 
of their churches will be best explained by an extract from a 
communication addressed by Mr. Burchell to the committee in 
1831, and to which we refer, in preference to later documents, 


as evidence which will be deemed less exceptionable by some of 
our readers :— 


‘In consequence of the number of persons connected with us, 
scattered over a space of many miles, I adopted the plan of employing 
approved individuals united to the church, as ‘leaders,’ or ‘ active 
members,’ and divided the people into classes, to be superintended by 
them, ‘To the members, I give tickets, which are renewed quarterly 
so long as they conduct themselves becoming the gospel. These 
tickets are required to be produced, in the chapel, on those sabbaths 
when the Lord’s supper is administered; when myself and the deacons 
go round and examine them, to see that no individual is present but 
regular and approved members; the propriety of this plan is evident, 


as I have frequently detected, by this means, improper characters, who 
had obtruded themselves at the table. 
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‘ To the inquirers, also, I give tickets (these are different from those 
of the members), at which time their name and residence are inserted 
in a book kept for that purpose. The leader is required to visit the 
people under his care as often as may be in his power, to converse with 
them and inquire respecting them; when he has to give an account of 
the same to me, and observations are made, in the inquirer’s book, of 
any inquirer concerning whom he may report, whether good or bad. 
On these occasions, the tickets of the persons who are reported are 
brought, so as to afford me an opportunity of conversing with the in- 
dividuals on their application for them, which are then returned or re- 
tained, as the nature of the case may require. 

‘ Under this system, therefore, I am enabled to acquire a general 
and pretty correct knowledge of this large body of people, which could 
not be the case, but by observing some such method. Indeed, I have 
no doubt, but that under this system I have a better acquaintance with 
the character and habits of the members of the congregation, consisting 
of above four thousand individuals, than I could of a church of one- 
fourth of that number upon the general plan pursued by ministers in 
England. The ticket system I consider necessary also, to prevent de- 
signing and evil-disposed persons imposing upon the people. 

‘ If the amount of subscriptions be the ground of objection, I remark, 
believing pecuniary subscriptions to be a scriptural duty, I have re- 
commended it accordingly, and proposed the sum of tenpence currency 
(sixpence sterling) per quarter, (only a halfpenny per week,) as an 
average subscription, believing it to be in the power of most persons 
to contribute that amount. Still the subscription must be voluntary; 
and its being withheld or given neither confers a favour or proves a 
disadvantage to the individual in his connexion with the church, A 
great number connected with the church do not contribute at all; a con- 
siderable number, also, receive quarterly assistance, which is given them 
when their tickets are renewed, for the same reason as is stated for 
receiving the subscriptions at that time, namely, to economize time and 
prevent confusion,—as it must be observed that full two thousand of 
our congregation reside several miles’ distance from the Bay; and 
these persons, for several months in the year, have only the sabbath 
when it is possible for them to have any interview with the minister, 
In addition to the number of those who do not contribute, and those 
who receive quarterly assistance, there is a great proportion of those 
left who contribute but one of the proposed subscriptions per annum, 
others but two, others three, and but few in comparison four,—so that 
I do not receive, upon an average per annum, above half of the sum 
recommended. 

‘The existence of any evils among any of our congregation or 
members, has occasioned me and others of your missionaries as much 
sincere and heartfelt grief, as it has afforded heartfelt joy to our foes; 
not because it occasioned matter of triumph to our opponents, but 
because we are aware the smiles and good-will of Him who dwelt in 
the bush (for which we are most concerned) are not to be found in the 
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congregations of the wicked, nor in the assemblies of the deceitful. It 
is not impossible but that evils may be found, but I do most solemnly 
deny any knowledge of them, or acquaintance with them. I am as 
anxious as the most rigid disciplinarian can be, that the church should 
be pleasing in the eyes of Him with whom we have to do; nor should 
I fear the consequences of the most rigid scrutiny, by the most rigid 
and captious individual, into the actual state and piety of the church 
under my care. We have had members of Scotch baptist churches 
who have had intercourse with our members, and communed with them 
at the table of the Lord, who have expressed themselves delighted with 
the simplicity and sincerity of their piety. In conversation with them 
on church discipline, I have been addressed as follows—‘ You have 
members in your church as severe in discipline as any I have ever met 
in any baptist church. 

‘For your information and satisfaction I will narrate the method 
adopted in receiving the candidates for baptism and church member- 
ship. You will observe that from the time they are received as 
inquirers, they come under my notice and care; I converse with them 
individually and in the class, as frequently as is in my power; and am 
continually receiving information concerning them from their leaders; 
so that when they are proposed as candidates, I possess a tolerable 
knowledge of them, Still, when one is brought forward, the leader 
himself is interrogated respecting him; then, if he be an estate slave, 
inquiry is made of the members who reside on the same property. 
After that, he is examined by the deacons and other members of the 
church, and lastly by myself. If the result of this process be satis- 
factory, his name is inserted as a candidate for baptism in a book kept 
for that purpose. Members are now appointed to obtain what infor- 
mation they can respecting him, so that before he is baptized, he may 


undergo examination once or twice more, as the case may require.’— 
Tb., pp- 69—74. 


Dr. Cox has furnished an interesting account of the insurree- 
tion of 1831, 1832, on which our limits absolutely preclude our 
entering, as no extracts which we could give would convey ~ 
thing like an adequate idea of its horrors. It was the fearful 
struggle of an abject race to recover for themselves some portion 
of personal liberty and social peace; and though it failed in its 
immediate object, it contributed powerfully to the act of eman- 
cipation which speedily followed. The voice of the oppressed, 
uttered amidst carnage and death, reached the ear of the King 
of kings, and history records what followed. We must pass over 
this inviting portion of the Doctor’s work, as well as the account 
which he gives of other branches of the Baptist mission, and 
content ourselves with the following tabular statement, which 


furnishes a bird’s-eye view of the statistics of the churches con- 
nected with the society :— 
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L—STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES CONNECTED WITH THE 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 1841-2. 





























No. of | No.of | No.of | Members| Total | 
No. of | mission. | Female | Nati No. of 
Stations. | “ aries, — Preachers. the wa piebers: Inquirers. 
INDIA, | 
Calcutta, &e. . 16 13 7 18 44 896 
N.India...| 2 | 18 4 25 40} 395 | }abtl00 
Asiatic Islands 17 6 2 10 234 500 150 
Africa .... o.--4 4 2 l abt. 25 155 90 
WEST INDIES. about 
Jamaica ... 82 30 . 28 *, ant 5000 | 32,810 | 18,737 
Bahamas... 19 4 2 9 557 1176 500 
Honduras .. 5 1 ae 7 44 132 — 
Total ....| 168 76 | 45 70 5944 | 85,564 | 19,577 























In closing our notice of this work, we thank Dr. Cox most 
cordially for the service he has rendered the Christian church 
by its publication. It is written in an easy, flowing, and per- 
oe, though occasionally somewhat careless style, and 

isplays considerable research, as well as an enlightened esti- 
mate of the missionary enterprise. We shall be sorry if its 
circulation be limited to the denomination for which it is spe- 
cially designed. It will repay the perusal of all, and may con- 
tribute, by the study of the materials which it contains, to the 
diffusion of more correct views respecting the principles of mis- 
sionary operations, than are at present Sanehet We should 
have been glad to see in the work a clear exposition of some of 
those principles,—a fuller development of what may be termed 
the philosophy of Christian missions. We are now arrived at a 
period when reflecting minds should be directed to this point. 
Ample materials are before us, and the exigencies of the times 
eall for it. In such a work as the present, an admirable oppor- 
tunity for this was afforded, and we yet trust, in the event of a 
second edition, to see it supplied. The facts recorded in relation 
both to the East and the West, if viewed in connexion with 
those which are furnished in the annals of other and kindred 
organizations, will be found to enforce certain principles, and to 
commend certain regulations, the adoption of which would mate- 
rially contribute to the future success of missionary efforts. 
There is also a want of condensation throughout the work, to 
which we solicit the esteemed author’s special attention. Some 
parts might be abridged with advantage, and space be thus ob- 
tained for the introduction of such reflections as the narrative 
suggests, and which would contribute powerfully both to the m- 
terest and to the usefulness of the history. 
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Art. IV. Natural History of Man. By James C. Prichard, M.D. 
London: Bailliere. 1842. 


Tus is a very beautiful work, illustrated with many coloured 
plates engraved on steel, and interspersed with numerous wood- 
cuts. It sapphire what had long been a desideratum in our 
language, as there existed no previous work adapted to readers 
not versed in anatomy and physiology, containing a general 
survey of the various races belonging to the great human family. 
The French have several treatises of this kind, which are well 
known, and.have had an extensive circulation. Those of MM. 
Viréy, Bory de St. Vincent, and Desmoulins, are the most cele- 
brated. one of these works are recent, or contain the latest 
observations, and they are all founded on the position, assumed 
without proof, that there exist many distinct species of men; an 
hypothesis very convenient to the writer, since it saves him the 
trouble of attempting to account for the phenomena of varieties 
displayed in the different human races, by at once cutting a 
knot, the solution of which requires a diligent research. We are 
very happy to say that, as might be expected from the name of 
the respected author, the object of the present work is to demon- 
strate the groundless nature of this unscriptural assumption, and 
at the same time to afford a general view of the principal charac- 
teristics, both physical and moral, which distinguish the various 
races spread through the different regions of the world. 

This is, of course, not a religious work; nor is the question 
taken up in its religious bearings. The greater ae will, 
therefore, be generally allowed to its testimony to the Scriptural 
doctrine, that ‘God hath inade of one blood all nations of men,’ 
and that the whole human family is descended from the man 
Adam and the woman Eve. Works of the class with that now 
before us, we receive as evidenee of the good understandin 
which has now for many years subsisted between Science anc 
Revelation. If only for the sake of the young, who were bemeny 
beset by great dangers before their judgment could be matured, 
we are profoundly thankful that it is no longer deemed decent, 
or even witty, to be profane; nor any longer philosophical to 
pit science against Moses and the prophets. It seems to us, 
among the most satisfactory evidences of our intellectual advance- 
ment, since the peace—nay, within the last ten or fifteen years— 
that revelation has no avowed enemies in any quarter requiring 
the respect of an answer; that it receives a degree of homage, 
more or less sincere, from mere men of the world, mere men of 
science, mere politicians —among whom, generally speaking, 
sneers and witticisms upon any of the facts or doctrines of 
Scripture are received with coldness, as marks of, at least, bad 
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taste, if not of ignorance and inexperience. Nor is this homage 
confined to what are called the educated classes. We happen to 
have had occasion to pay much attention to the history and pro- 
gress of what is called ‘cheap literature,’ as understood chiefly 
of the weekly publications designed for circulation among the 
working classes. Some eight or ten years back, a very large 
— of those works were of an infidel tendency, not per- 

aps on the whole, but whenever occasion offered for a reference 
to the Bible or to religion; and a general disposition was mani- 
fested to confound the corruptions of religion with religion itself. 
This is not now the case. e had the curiosity, a few weeks 
back, to procure a collection of the cheap publications now 
current; and comparing the results with some notes on this 
subject which we made nearly ten years since, we find that— 
1. Above three-fourths of all the cheap publications which then 
existed have disappeared. 2. Among these are all the avowedly 
infidel publications. 3. The survivors are either religious, or 
such as treat religion with respect. 4. No religious publication, 
which was in hopefuteirculation at the former ater} has since 
disappeared ; and the increase in such works has been nearly 
three-fold. 5. The avowedly neutral publications, or such as 
studiously eschewed religious topics and allusions, have found it 
expedient to relax their rules. The ‘Penny Magazine,’ for 
instance, has been observed, for the last two or three years, to 
unbend somewhat of its stiff and guarded neutrality, and has 
furnished many satisfactory references to, or illustrative of, bib- 
lical facts and circumstances. 6. The licentious, as well as the 
infidel publications, have fallen; and no fresh ones have risen in 
their places. 7. Hence, the cheap literature of the present day, 
is not only more harmless, and much cleaner, but more enter- 
taining and wholesome at the present than at the former period. 
Certainly, taken in the mass, it is not such as a heart-Christian 
would care much for, or would admit into his family; but 
rather because it has much wseless than much decidedly ob- 
jectionable matter. 

But we would chiefly call attention to the gratifying fact that 
in publications addressed to what, we fear, may be described as 
* the discontented classes,’ there is generally a broad distinction 
now chosen between religion and its abuses. It begins to be 
seen that it is not Christianity, but priestcraft, which is unfriendly 
to liberty of thought and action, and bears hard on the poor and 
the oppressed; it begins to be felt that the Bible religion is, 
indeed, full of mercy and good fruits, full of sympathies for the 
afflicted and the wronged, and that its leanings and partialities 
are far less to those who have their portion in this life, those who 

are clad in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every 
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day, than to the sons of toil, the poor, the afflicted, the destitute ; 
to those who if in this life only they have hope, are of all men 
the most miserable. We are not now speaking of the higher 
influences of religion. But besides its saving influences, religion 
has many others; and we are endeavouring to show that some of 
these, of which there was, a few years ago, no sign, are now in 
full and vigorous operation ; and that this operation is strongl 
manifested in the external marks of respect to the Bible which 
the current cheap literature finds it at least expedient to adopt; 
and in the disposition which is often indicated to try public men, 
public measures, public conditions, and religious bodies, by the 
standard which it offers. We know full well that there is nothing 
very vital in all this; but it is something, that those who do 
regard a as a vital thing, are no longer exposed to the pain 
of seeing that which they love treated with frequent disrespect ; 
and night and morning do we pray God that public feeling may 
advance in the direction which it seems to have taken, until the 
mass of society is leavened. 

Again we ask, who would now deem such attacks on the Bible 
as those of Voltaire and Tom Paine worthy of an answer? 
What attention would they now attract? Works of that class, 
and the answers to them, are equally unknown to, and unheeded 
by, the new generation ; and the honest man who should now, 
in the simplicity of his heart, sit down to furnish new answers to 
these old things, to rout the thrice routed, and to slay the thrice 
slain, would too soon find that he has mistaken his day and 
generation, and that he has only been providing for the chandler 
and the trunkmaker. It is much the same in Germany, where 
the danger is rather from rationalism than from infidelity. But 
in France, although of late years there has been much improve- 
ment of tone in that country, there old matters are still repro- 
duced, and new answers are still deemed necessary. No one in 
this country who takes up such a work as M. Reghellini’s 
Examen du Mosaisme et du Christianisme, which, in this country, 
would, on all hands, be deemed too paltry for even contempt, can 
fail to wonder that the state of public feeling should allow it to 
take the imposing form of three handsome octavo volumes, with a 
superior paper for the title-page, that the precious copy-right may 
be rendered the more secure by the sign-manual of the author. 
This work, which, from its form and cost, must be addressed to 
the higher classes in France, would, in this country, have no 
chance, even among the working classes, in a form the most in- 
expensive. 

his reference to France brings us back to the book of Dr. 
Prichard. For, as we stated at the outset, the unscriptural 
tenet of a plurality of human species is still upheld by the 
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French physiologists, long after it has been abandoned in this 
country and in Germany. Indeed the question was, lon 

so satisfactorily settled by Blumenbach, that his views could not 
but be adopted by such men as Mr. Lawrence (Lectures) on the 
one hand, and by Dr. John Mason Good (Book of Nature) on the 
other; who, above twenty years since, equally advocated the 
unity of the human species. 

e do not know that Dr. Prichard has thrown much new 
light on the matter; but he has arranged the argument in aclear 
and satisfactory shape, and has thrown into it all the corrobo- 
rative illustration which recent researches have accumulated. 
After some introductory observations, the writer thus states the 


‘ Bearings of the Question. The sacred Scriptures, whose testi- 
mony is received by all men of unclouded minds with implicit and 
reverential assent, declare that it pleased the Almighty Creator to 
make of one blood all the nations of the earth, and that all mankind 
are the offspring of common parents. But there are writers in the 
present day who maintain that this assertion does not comprehend the 
uncivilized inhabitants of remote regions; and that Negroes, Hotten- 
tots, Esquimaux, and Australians, are not, in fact, men in the full 
sense of that term, or beings endowed with like mental faculties as 
ourselves. Some of these writers contend that the races above men- 
tioned, and other rude and barbarous tribes, are inferior in their 
original endowments to the human family which supplied Europe and 
Asia with inhabitants ; that they are organically different, and can 
never be raised to an equality in moral and intellectual powers, with 
the offspring of that race which displays in the highest degree all the 
attributes of humanity. They maintain that the ultimate lot of the 
rude tribes is a state of perpetual servitude; and that, if in some in- 
stances they should continue to repel the attempts of the civilized 
nations to subdue them, they will at length be rooted out and exter- 
minated in every country on the shores of which Europeans shall have 
set their feet. These peid@xpa, half men, half brutes, do not belong 
to what M. Bory de Saint Vincent terms the ‘ Race Adamique. 
They were made to be the domestic slaves of the lordly caste, under 
whose protection they are susceptible of some small improvement, 
comparable to that which is attained by our horses and dogs. Nothing, 
in the opinion of persons who maintain this doctrine, can exceed the 
folly manifested by the people and parliament of England, when, under 
a mistaken impulse of what was termed philanthropy, or an erroneous 
notion of rights which have no existence, they committed the absurd 
act of emancipating from the precise condition which was most appro- 
priate to their nature a tribe of creatures incapable of governing them- 
selves, and of combining for objects of mutual interest in a civilized 
community. If these opinions are not every day expressed in this 
country, it is because the avowal of them is restrained by a degree of 
odium that would be excited by it. In some other countries they are 
not at all disguised. Nor is it easy to prove any of the conclusions 
unreasonable, if only the principal fact be what it is assumed to be. 
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If the Negro and the Australian are not our fellow-creatures, and of 
one family with ourselves, but beings of an inferior order, and if 
duties towards them were not contemplated, as we may in that case 
presume them not to have been, in any of the positive commands on 
which the morality of the Christian world is founded, our relations to 
these tribes will appear to be not very different from those which 
might be imagined to subsist between us and a race of orangs. In 
the story of a pongo slaughtered by some voyagers in the Indian 
Archipelago, an account of the cries and gestures of the animal in its 
mortal agony, so like the expressions of human sufferings, was read, 
not without pity, and many persons censured the wanton commission 
of an outrage for which there appeared no adequate motive. But the 
capturing of such creatures with the view of making them useful slaves, 
even if some of them were occasionally destroyed in the attempt, would 
be scarcely. We thus come near to an apology for the practice of kid- 
napping, at which our forefathers connived, though it did not occur to 
them to defend it on so reasonable a ground. The kind-hearted Abbé 
Grégoire tells us with indignation, that on the arrival of blood-hounds 
from Cuba, in the island of Saint Domingo, ‘ On leur livra, par 
maniére d’essai, le premier Négre qui se trouva sous la main.’ He 
adds, ‘ La promptitude avec la quelle ils dévorérent cette curée réjouit 
des tigres blancs a figure humaine.’* Those who hold that the Negro 
is of a distinct species from our own, and of a different and inferior 
grade in the scale of organized beings, smile at the good abbe’s sim- 
plicity, and observe that it cannot be much more criminal to destroy 
such creatures when they annoy us, than to extirpate wolves or bears; 
nor do they strongly reprobate the conduct of some white people in 
our Australian colony, who are said to have shot occasionally the poor 
miserable savages of that country as food for their dogs. 

‘I shall not pretend that in my own mind I regard the question 
now to be discussed as one of which the decision is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, either to religion or humanity. But the strict rule of scientific 
scrutiny exacts, according to modern philosophers, in matters of in- 
ductive reasoning, an exclusive homage. It requires that we should 
close our eyes against all presumptive and extrinsic evidence, and 
abstract our minds from all considerations not derived from the mat- 
ters of fact which bear immediately on the question, The maxim we 
have to follow in such controversies is, ‘ fiat justitia, ruat coelum.’ In 
fact, what is actually true, it is always most desirable to know, what- 
ever consequence may arise from its admission. —pp. 5—8. 


It is next shown that species are simply tribes of plants or 
animals, which are certainly known, or may be inferred on satis- 
factory grounds, to have descended from the same stocks, or 
from a i precisely similar, and in no way distinguished 
from each other. And permanent varieties are races now dis- 
playing characteristic peculiarities which are constantly and per- 
manently transmitted. ‘They differ from species in this circum- 


* Abbe Grégoire, ‘ Sur Ja Littérature des Négres.’ 
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stance, that the peculiarities in question are not coeval with the 
tribe, but sprang up in it since the commencement of its exist- 
ence, and constitute a deviation from its original character. — It 
seems to be the well established result of inquiries into the various 
tribes of organized beings, that the perpetuation of hybrids, 
whether of plants or animals, so as to produce new and inter- 
mediate species, is impossible. But unless these observations 
are erroneous, or capable of some explanation that has not yet 
been pointed out, they lead, with the strongest force of analogical 
reasoning, to the conclusion that a number of different tribes, 
such as the various races of men, must either be incapable of 
intermixing their stock, and thus always fated to remain separate 
from each other, or if the contrary aeeha be the fact, that all 
the races to whom the remark applies are proved by it to belong 
to the same species. At this point of the argument Dr. Prichard 
enters into a variety of curious details, which establish beyond 
dispute that mankind of all races and varieties are equally capa- 
ble of propagating their offspring by intermarriage, and that such 
connexions are equally prolific, whether contracted between in- 
dividuals of the same or the most dissimilar varieties; and this is 
regarded as a conclusive proof, unless there be in the instance of 
human races an exception to the universally prevalent law of 
organized nature, that all the tribes of men are of one family. 
Dr. Prichard rightly thinks that the solution of the problem 
which he has undertaken to discuss might very safely be rested 
on this issue. But as further light may be thrown on the subject 
by a careful analysis of the facts neve | can be collected relative 
to the organization of varieties, he proceeds to take a very inter- 
esting survey of the phenomena of variation in tribes of animals 
and plants. 

Our readers will anticipate that the main object of the illus- 
trations derived from this source, is to show that among the 
varieties of plants and animals known to be of the same species, 
and Resicended from the same stock, the diversities are very far 
greater than exist between any of the races of mankind. In this 
branch of the inquiry we are glad to see that the argument dedu- 
cible from the very marked differences in the varieties of the 
dog is employed by Dr. Prichard with great skill and effect. 
It has often occurred to us that this common and familiar illus- 
tration was one of the very strongest that could be brought to 
bear on the question ; for the most casual observer cannot but 
be at once cognizant of the fact, that the difference is nerve 
greater between a greyhound and a spaniel, between a Dute 
pug and a Newfoundland dog, than between any races of men 
to be found in the wide world. tie ; 
From the survey of the phenomena of variation in the tribes 
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of animals, and of the ,circumstances under which these appear- 


ances are displayed, the following general inferences are deduced 
by our author :— 


‘1. That tribes of animals have been domesticated by man, and 
carried into regions where the climates are different from those of 
their native abode, undergo, partly from the agency of climate, and in 
part from the change of external circumstances connected with the 
state of domesticity, great variations. 

‘2. That these variations extend to considerable modifications in 
external properties, colour, the nature of the integument, and of its 
covering, whether hair or wool, the structure of limbs, and the pro- 
portional size of parts; that they likewise involve certain physiological 
changes or variations as to the laws of the animal economy; and 
lastly, certain psychological alterations or changes in the instinct, 
habits, and powers of perception and intellect. 

‘3. That these last changes are in some cases brought about by 
training, and that the progeny acquires an aptitude to certain habits 
which the parents have been taught; that psychical characters, such as 
new instincts, are developed in breeds by cultivation. 

‘4, That these varieties are sometimes permanently fixed in the 
breed so long as it remains unmixed. 

‘5. That all such variations are possible only to a limited extent, 
and always with the preservation of a particular type, which is that 
of the species. Each species has a definite or definable character, 
comprising certain undeviating phenomena of external structure, and 
likewise constant and unchangeable characteristics in the laws of its 
animal economy, and in its psychological nature. It is only within 
these limits that deviations are produced by external circumstances. 
Races of men are subjected more than almost any race of animals 
to the varied agencies of climate. Civilization produces even greater 
changes in their condition than does domestication in the inferior 
tribes. We may therefore expect to find fully as great diversities in 
the races of men, as in any of the domesticated breeds. The influence 
of the mind must be more extensive and powerful in its operations 
upon human beings than upon brutes; and this difference transcends 
all analogy or comparison. A priori we might expect to discover in 
the psychological characters of human races, changes similar in kind, 
but infinitely greater in degree.’—pp. 74, 75. 


The ment which we have thus reported, forms a sort of 
introduction to the body of Dr. Prichard’s work, which is occu- 
pied with a very able echacyeaphiteal survey of the various races 
of men who occupy the surface of the earth. Of this we shall aay 
little further than that there is no other work in the Englis 
language which will supply the same amount of popular infor- 
mation on this very interesting subject. The pictorial illustra- 
tions are of a superior description, and are of the greatest use in 
facilitating comparisons, by embodying the details. 
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Art. V. Essays. By R. W. Emerson, of Concord, Massachusetts. 
With Preface. By Thomas Carlyle. London: Fraser. 


Mr. Carty sg, in his preface to these Essays, informs us that 
Emerson was ‘bred to theology.’ One must confess that this 
sort of study is somewhat anti-pacific, Ishmaelitish, rather un- 
favourable to the harmony of the world. The book we here 
treat of, is an illustration of the pugnacious character which a 
regular theological baptism commonly imparts. The mania of 
the present day indicates a certain desperate determination, 
either to maintain ancient opinions intact, or to raze them to their 
very foundations. As for a middle course being the safest, that 
is a consideration fit only for cowards, When the public mind 
is in this state, truths the most sacred and precious get thrown 
aside with the stalest mummeries of superstition. From one 
quarter or another, a heavy blow is levelled against doctrines, 
principles, and conclusions, which seemed to be beyond the reach 
of danger. ‘Those of them which rest upon a solid basis will, of 
course, withstand the shock, and become all the more venerable 
in the eyes of wise and good men. One of these fundamental 
positions is the being of a God—not as an energy pervading 
nature, but as a distinct personal essence. Spinoza in the 
seventeenth, and Toland in the eighteenth century, distinguished 
themselves by their scepticism upon this head. They identified 
the Deity with the energizing power of nature. Emerson is a 
noble addition to their small order. He has turned his theolo- 
gical predilections to some account, and has found out several 
things which we shall in vain look for in the works of our sys- 
tematic divines. If his views happen to be new to our readers, 
they will thank us for letting them know the novel methods 
which he employs for solving the riddle of the world. Carlyle 
advises us not to trouble ourselves with the ‘notions and half- 
notions of a metaphysic, theosophic, theologic kind,’ which ap- 
pear in this volume ; but, as they lead to important consequences, 
we think it worth while to bestow a few thoughts on these curious 
speculations. Hitherto we have imagined ourselves possessed of 
individual personality, of a soul —a simple spiritual being or 
substance— as distinct from the divine nature as capennnns and 
time are from self-subsistence and immortality. We deemed the 
universe an effect, and the Creator of all things an independent 
and eternal mind, who would remain the same for ever amidst 
their total annihilation. Emerson has a singular essay, entitled 
‘The Over-Soul,’ in which he explodes these views both of God 
and man, makes everything dizzy, and spreads a haze over our 
most familiar conceptions. 
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‘The Supreme critic on all the errors of the past and the present, 
and the only prophet of that which must be, is that great nature in 
which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms of the atmosphere; 

that unity, that over-soul, within which every man’s particular being is 
contained and made one with all other, .&c. &c. 

‘ We live in succession, in division, in parts, in particles. Mean- 
time, within man is the soul of the whole; the wise silence; the uni- 
versal beauty, to which every part and particle is equally related; the 
eternal ong. And this deep power in which we exist, and whose 
beatitude is all accessible to us, is not only self-sufficing and perfect in 
every hour, but the act of seeing and the thing seen, the seer and the 
spectacle, the subject and the object, are one. We see the world plece 
by piece, as the sun, the moon, the animal, the tree; but the whole, of 
which these are the shining parts, is the soul,’—Essay ix., pp. 270, 271. 

‘ Existence, or God, is not a relation or a part, but the whole.’-— 
Essay iii., p. 121. 


These passages, part of which we have put in italics, give us a 
pretty clear idea of the fundamental doctrine of Emerson’s lucu- 
brations. It is God who sees and is seen. Matter and ye 
are one, just as we usually say, man is one, though composed o 
a nay and asoul, The ‘Deity is incorporated, like the rest of 

; he has shape, length, breadth, thickness, and we look him 
aes hour in ag face; or rather, he looks at himself, through 
all the eyes that gaze upon external nature. 

At the same time our author employs, without hesitation, those 
appellations of the psy Being, which have been consecrated 
by the piety of all ages. He speaks of ‘ the great God,’ ‘the 
everblessed ONE ; * and quotes the name ‘I AM,’ as an instance of 
‘sublime propriety.—p. 160. But however his phraseology 
may vary, he means by it one and the same thing—not a personal 
God,an ciliata De. eternal S virit, but—the sum- -total of existence. 

The essays, in which this aed esti is extensively developed, 
are twelve in number, and are on the following subjects :— 
History, Self-Reliance, Compensation, Spiritual “Laws, Love, 
Friendship, Prudence, Heroism, The Over-Soul, Circles, Intel- 
lect, Art. 

We shall make it our business to point out the more important 
uses to which the author applies his own system. What we have 
said already will have prepared our readers for a completely new 
theory of human nature. They will pardon us for making ex- 
tracts in which the juxtaposition ert medley of names, sacred 
and profane, must be offensive to all true piety. 


Zach man has his own vocation. The talent is the call. 
This talent and this call depend on his organization, or the ied 
which the general soul incarnates itself in him. —FEssay iv., p. 141. 
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Again, 

‘ The heart and soul of all men being one, this bitterness of A/is and 
Mine ceases. His is mine. I am my brother, and my brother is me. 
* * * Tt is the eternal nature of the soul to appropriate and make 
all things its own. Jesus and Shakspeare are fragments of the soul, 
and by love I conquer and incorporate them in my own conscious 
domain. His virtue, is not that mine?  Ilis wit, if it cannot be made 
mine, it is not wit.’—Essay iii., p. 124. 


Every man therefore is, God making himself manifest in flesh, 
All that animates the human form is properly divine. The 
universal soul has distributed itself into as many portions as there 
are men and women upon earth. This unquestionably furnishes 
the strongest reasons for treating mankind with reverence. We 
do not see that it could be far wrong, according to the scheme 
here laid down, to set up a negro in Maryland or Virginia, and 
to bow down to the Divinity as thus exhibiting himself, inasmuch 
as Sambo is a portion of existence, that is, of God, and any frag- 
mentary specimen will do to represent the whole. ‘The only ob- 
jection that we can conceive to such a proposition is this, that in 
every case it would be one fraction of the supreme mind doing 
homage to another. Alas! we fear that it will be a long time 
ere the Americans will see anything divine in a black man, 

The same view may also serve to shield the Egyptians from 
the charge of absurdity in worshipping so many of the lower forms 
of life, since Emerson regards ‘ the vital resources of every vege- 
table and animal’ as ‘demonstrations of the self-sufficing, and 
therefore selt-relying soul,—that is, of the spiritual peat of 
the universe. Wherever we see matter, life, thought, motion, 
we see God. Cruelty, licentiousness, cowardice, humanity, tem- 
erance, courage, are several operations of one spirit, £ the highest 
law, which secretes, excretes, assimilates, generates, sets all 
nature going, in its manifold wonders and oddities, roars in the 
lion, spouts in the whale, and wriggles in the tail of a tad-pole. 
This system is far too serious to admit of grave treatment. 

The next point to which we call attention is the reform which 
our author would introduce in the method of writing history. 


‘IT am ashamed to see what a shallow village-tale our so-called 
history is. * * * Broader and deeper we must write our annals from 
an influx of the ever-new, ever-sanative conscience, &e. &e. * * In 
the light of these two facts, namely, that the mind is one, and that 
nature is its correlative, history is to be read and writtes.’—HKssay 1, 
pp. JSS—40, 


There is a mystery in this religious admonition, “The writer 
Wishes us to view all sensible and intellectual existence as a con- 


tinuous, ever-unfolding manifestation of one spirit. It is a 
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necessary inference from this principle, that whatever crimes have 
stained the earth, are to be traced to the universal soul, investing 
certain ‘ fragments’ of itself with matter, in order to act a part on 
the theatre of life. Weshall see, in the sequel, whether or not he 
‘an escape from the charge of making the Deity the author of all 
evil. The general intention of the essay is clear as noon-day. 
Moses, Isaiah, and Paul; Tiberius, Caligula, and Ceesar Borgia, 
were equally occupied in a divine mission, and we are to sanctify 
our investigations into their history by the previous recognition 
of this fundamental fact. Instead of looking at man as an agent, 
whose wickedness may be overruled by an all presiding Power, 
we are to look at him as the ‘ organ’ of Deity itself, and as one 
mode of its incarnation. Our historians are to lay this well to 
heart, and then, instead of giving us a mere chronicle of events, 


they will fathom the great deep, and disclose to mankind ‘the 
open secret’ of the universe. 


‘ To the poet, to the philosopher, to the saint, all things are friendly 
and sacred, all events profitable, all days holy, all men divine. For 
the eye is fastened on the life, and slights the circumstance. Fvery 
chemical substance, every plant, every animal in its growth teaches the 
unity of cause, the variety of appearance.’—Essay i., p. 12. 


Just so; there is but one agent in existence, and that agent is 
God. ‘This would be rather too ‘ sanative ;’ it would cure our 
remorse, and make all human crimes aspects of the Divinity. 

We cannot be surprised that Emerson’s view of the human 
mind should lead him to inculcate great mental independence. 
We shall proceed, therefore, to give our readers the benefit of his 
suggestions. ‘They will find some little discrepancy in what he 
says on this subject, but perhaps it arises out of the nature of 
the case. ‘The ‘ fragment’ of the great soul that is in him does 
not always speak alike, and, indeed, has a strong dash of ‘ whim’ 
in his composition. We may as well take the bright side of the 
picture first, in the account which he gives of the divine in- 
habitant of this earth. 


‘ There is one mind common to all individual men. Every man is 
an inlet to the same and to all of the same. He that is once admitted 
to the right of reason is made a freeman of the whole estate. What 
Plato has thought, he may think ; what a saint has felt, he may feel; 
what at any time has befallen any man he can understand.’—Essay i., 
p. 3. 

‘It is remarkable that involuntarily we always read as superior 
beings. Universal history, the poets, the romancers, do not in their 
stateliest pictures * * * any where lose our ear * * * ; rather is it 
true, that in their grandest strokes, there we feel most at home.’— 
Fssay 1., p. 6. 
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‘In every work of genius we recognise ovr own rejected thoughts ; 
they come back to us with a certain alienated majesty.’—Essay ii., p. 46. 


This is cheering as to the potentiality of the species. Hence 
there can be little doubt that genius is an ordinary thing, only 
that most men ‘ wrap it up in a napkin.’ 


‘Perhaps, if we should meet Shakspeare, we should not be conscious 
of any steep inferiority; no, but of a great equality, only that he 
possessed a strange skill of using, of classifying his facts, which we 
lacked.’—Essay xi., p. 335. 


When the Dutchman, under the magic of Coleridge’s conver- 
sation, exclaimed, ‘Vat voice, vat language, vat imagination ; 
vy, you're a gott,’ he, poor dolt! little knew how nearly he ap- 
wroached this extraordinary being. And when we muse over 
Pascal and Chatterton, and Mozart’s early history, we may comfort 
ourselves that the difference between us is only trivial—some- 
thing in the power of classification ! 

It is obvious that the adoption of this opinion would tend to 
correct our foolish admiration of the heroes, philosophers, poets, 
and philanthropists, whose names still adorn and consecrate the 
temple of fame. Accordingly Emerson teaches us to reduce it 
lo its proper strength, by a strong infusion of self-complacency. 





‘ This over-estimate of the possibilities of Paul and Pericles, this 
under-estimate of our own, comes from a neglect of the fact of an 
identical nature.’—FEssay iv., p. 165, 


Here again, and, indeed, in a thousand places, do we perceive 
the ubiquity of his main doctrine, and the consequences to which 
it diseetly leads. We must confess that they very much damp 
the pleasantry in which we were disposed to indulge ourselves. 
We may beard prophets and apostles because we are all incarna- 
tions of one common soul! But will this alter the facts? Is 
there still no marvellous difference between the man who can 
carry an ox and the man whose shoulders will bear only a sucking 
calf? The identity however, here asserted, is all a figment. 
Likeness in some things, in blood, head, hands, feet, appetites, 
affections, and the perceptions of necessary truths, may not only 
exist in different degrees, but is compatible with the presence of 
other qualities. There is partial resemblance and nothing more. 
Thus it is with the poet. He possesses many things in common 
with his fellow-men; what is superadded is genius, is not enjoyed 
by others, makes him peculiar among millions, and "ayaa him 
out as the literary majesty of an age or nation, While we must 
allow that Emerson is perfectly consequent in contemning all 
authority, since, according to him, God speaks in every man with 
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the same inspiration, we were still surprised at the tone of levity 
and scorn with which he dismisses the sacred writers. 


‘ See what strong intellects dare not yet hear God himself, unless he 
speak the phraseology of Lknow not what—David, or Jeremiah, or 
Paul.’—Essay ii., p. 68. 

‘ If, therefore, a man claims to know and speak of God, and carries 
you backward to the phraseology of some old mouldered nation in 
another country, in another world, believe him not. * * * Whence 
this worship of the past ? The centuries are conspirators against the 
sanity and majesty of the soul.’—Ib., p. 67. 

Still, was it not the supreme mind giving utterance to itself 
through these organs in ancient times? Moreover, is there 
nothing like a history of theological science ? Would this not 
show that the souls of our own day have been indebted to the 
Bible for the views which distinguished them from the heathen ? 
Whence did a half barbarous eople get that knowledge of the 
great ‘I am,’ which eclipsed all the philosophy of Babylon and 
Greece? What the light of nature did for the Gentiles, who 
were a law unto themselv es, Is written in the annals of all ages, 
Emerson has not honoured himself by this summary dismissal of 
the sacred volume. When it speaks without metaphor and not 
in accommodation to a rude multitude, there is a divine light in 
its declarations, even in the Pentateuch, which betokens their 
high authority. They shine by a native lustre. When the nations 
were sunk in Polytheism, and the Israelites were ever ready 
to adopt it, this book, with its ideas of the Deity authoritativ ely 
announced, was a lamp to their feet. Unity, truth, justice, 
omniscience, and universal providence, are here uniformly as- 
eribed to the ‘blessed and only potentate ;’ ; the volume comes to 
us through an unphilosophical nation; it contains many predic- 
tions which have a most extraordinary connexion with the dis- 
persion of the Jews, with Christ and with Christianity; it has 
taught man that ‘God is love ;’ it is teaching men to ‘love one 
another :’ and yet with these, and a thousand other peculiarities 
and claims, which contrast broadly and deeply with all ancient 
and modern heathenism, we are at once called upon to cast it 
into the shades. We repeat that, on merely philosophical grounds, 
and the transmission of thought, and theological docrines, Emerson 
does himself no credit by treating the sac red writers with so little 
consideration. The Bible deserves better usage from him. 

In the points on which we have already dwelt, we have kept 
chiefly in view pantheism in its application to ¢ self-reliance.’ The 
extracts which we have given, tend, in our opinion, rather to 
foster self-conceit, and a supercilious disdain of names, great and 
holy, which the ‘centuries’ have consecrated to renown. We 
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shall now strengthen our remarks on these points by quoting 
Emerson’s authority for a totally different view of the nea 
mind ; a view in which he gives a flat contradiction to some of 
the previous statements, 


‘ That popular fable of the sot who was picked up dead drunk in 
the street, carried to the duke’s house, washed and dressed and laid in 
the duke’s bed, and, on his waking, treated with all obsequious ceremony 
like the duke, and assured that he had been insane, owes its popularity 
to the fact, that it symbolizes so well the state of man, who is in the 
world a sort of sot, but now and then wakes up, exercises his reason, 
and finds himself a true prince. —Essay ii., p. 63. 


There is truth and nature in this portrait. We fear it will be 
recognised by nine-tenths of mankind. There is something 
royal and divine, nay, an actual Deity, within us. Mostly, how- 
ever, he is a rather drowsy, sottish god; sometimes he blinks 
and twinkles; and, at very rare intervals, we witness a flash of 
light—a brilliant coruscation. Such is man. 

Our readers will like to hear Emerson ordering men to their 
proper places. He did not mean rudely to pluck the laurels 
from the brow of genius, and to call the rabble to trample them 
in the dust. ere is his recantation— 





‘Who has more soul than I, masters me, though he should not raise 
his finger. Round him I must revolve by the gravitation of spirits. 
Who has less, I rule with like facility.’—Essay ii., p. 70. 

‘The Scipionism of Scipio is precisely that part he could not borrow. 
* * * Shakspeare will never be made by the study of Shakspeare.’— 
Ib., p. 84. 

This is an orthodox confession. We feel that it asserts a 
familiar truth. Will Emerson ever turn heretic again? Yes, 
before he concludes these essays. 





* Men say, as to Plutarch, Shakspeare, and Cervantes, infusing a 
new charm into the trivial facts of their history, ‘Where did he get 
this ” and think there was something divine in his life. But no; they 
have myriads of facts just as good, would they only get a damp to 
rausack their attics withal.—Essay x1., p. 350. 

Ah, that lamp! It is the very thing we want. Only give us 
Aladdin’s lamp, and we will appoint new orbits forthwith for 
half the genii in creation. ound us they shall revolve. 

What amazes us, as much as anything in these essays, 18: the 
assertion, that men ‘ involuntarily read as superior beings. ‘The 
middle ages were a fine illustration of this, and another, equally 
striking, is the submission of millions, at the present day, to the 
formulas of popular superstition. He himself also tells us that 
‘most men have bound their eyes with one or another handker- 
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chief, and attached themselves to some one community of opinion.’ 
—KEssay ii., p. 55. 

The literary history of the third essay, on ‘ Compensation,’ is 
also curious in this point of view. ‘hough from boyhood he 
had a wish to treat this subject, thinking he might hght up a 
star to go before us ‘in many dark hours and crooked passages of 
our journey,’ yet we might have missed this good service but for 
the following incident :— 

‘I was lately confirmed in this desire by hearing a sermon at church. 
The preacher, a man esteemed for his orthodoxy, unfolded in the 
ordinary manner the doctrine of the last judgment. He assumed that 
judgment is not executed in this world; that the wicked are successful, 
that the good are miserable; and then urged, from reason and from 
Scripture, a compensation to be made to both parties in the next life. 
No offence appeared to be taken by the congregation at this doctrine. 
As far as I could observe, when the meeting broke up, they separated 
without remark on the sermon,’ —KEssay iii., p. 94. 

We pronounce both the preacher and the audience, Emerson 
excepted, a stupid set. ‘There is a wide difference between a 
moral government, but partly carried out here below, and the 
admission that the only true principles of happiness are produc- 
tive of misery. Never had these people thought, read, or heard, 
‘as superior beings.’ We hope Emerson will completely dis- 
franchise them, and not send the fine arts—painting, music, 
poetry, sculpture—as ‘petitioners to the faculties’ of any such 
constituency. From the quotations which we have made, it will 
be seen that the most contradictory views of man are put forward 
in this volume. At one time he is an incarnation of the Deity, 
and, as such, may summon to judgment the prophets, teachers, 
and master-spirits of all time; at another, divine philosophy steps 
out into the hee world, walks to and fro, and exclaims—‘ ‘The 
transmigration of souls; that too is no fable. 1 would it were ; 
but men and women are only half-human.’—Essay i., p. 32. 

We then have a word or two of advice, as if, like Xavier de 
Maistre, he had found out ‘que 'homme est composé d'une ame 
et @une béte. * Ah, brother, awe the beast.’ 


Accepting, then, this account, and striking the balance between 
these representations, we, for our parts, think that, if a man would 
become wise, while, on the one hand, he must never lick the dust 
and crouch to mere authority; on the other, he must neither 
think lightly of the past, nor approach, with wanton gesture and 
irreverent steps, the temple in which genius utters the oracles of 
God. 

We shal!, however, spend a few more words in explaining the 


ground on which Emerson annuls the authority of all by-gone 
ages, 
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According to him, we should revere our present intuitions 
above everything else, simply because the human spirit is a 
‘fragment’ of that self-evolving life, which is ever new, divine, 
and endless. As our being unfolds itself like a parchment roll, 
written all over with a divine hand, we need not trouble ourselves 
with the earlier part of the manuscript ; that was for men living in 
early ages; the characters immediately under our eye are faith, 
law, and inspiration, for us living at this hour. 


‘ Life only avails, not the having lived. * * * This one fact 
the world hates that the soul becomes; for that for ever degrades the 
past, turns all riches to poverty, all reputation to a shame ; confounds 
the saint with the rogue ; shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside. — 
Essay ii., p. 70. 


On this point he dwells with great earnestness, and considers 
all history an impertinence, if it be not ‘a cheerful apologue of 
our being and becoming.’ 

We shall make no comment on the horrid profanity of the 
above extract. It speaks for itself. The assertion that the world 
‘hates’ the idea of a progressive soul, is not true. For six thousand 
years the spirit of man has ever been about to be, gathering wealth 
from the past, and putting it out to interest in the present; and, 
on this very fact, as far as our knowledge goes, all philanthropists 
affectionately build their hopes of the improvement of mankind. 
Every institution for promoting the walticihe of the human 
race, however old in its framework or inadequate to its object, 
involves a recognition of this truth. It is the plain embodiment 
of the idea ‘ the soul becomes,’ which is, in fact, tacitly, the first 
article of faith in every benevolent undertaking. Ina Missionary 
and a Bible Society we assert the life and growth of the soul; 
extend the riddle of the Sphinx to all nations; proclaim that 
man is capable of rising into an erect attitude ; and that, when 
the world gets old, men shall lean on the staff of piety, and 
await a translation to the skies. 

One would naturally expect that Emerson’s view of the soul 
would lead him to give a glowing account of the advancement of 
society. The tree of life ought, in his eyes, to bloom more 
beautifully every day. Though he might be careless of the 
leaves that have fallen off age after age, in which others embalm 
their thoughts, yet this could be accounted for only because, in 
his view, it was spreading its branches more widely, and becoming, 
at each successive moment, a more splendid ornament of creation. 
Least of all, could we suppose that he would assert a truth, which 
has been a truth ever since ‘the general soul’ incarnated itself in 
any human form, and then deny its reality. This, however, he 
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does. He censures the world for what it has never done, and 
then does the thing he censures. 


‘ Society never advances. It recedes as fast on one side as it gains 
on the other. Its progress is only apparent, like the workers of a 
treadmill. It undergoes continual changes ; it is barbarous, it is civil- 
ized, it is christianized, it is rich, it is scientific; but this change is not 
amelioration. For everything that is given something is taken.’— 
Essay li, p. 85. 

‘ Society isa wave. The wave moves onward, but the water of 
which it is composed does not. ‘The same particle does not rise from 
the valley to the ridge. Its unity is only phenomenal. The persons 
who make up a nation to-day, next year die, and their experience with 


them. —Ib., p. 88. 


A most sceptical confession this; a plain, unblushing avowal 
of his disbelief of the soul’s ‘becoming. How much commotion 
here below, endless turmoil and mutation, all for nothing! But 
is it true that society does not advance? that experience docs 
not survive a nation? Is Jenner’s experience lost ? Would not 
the Mandans, that fine tribe of Indians who once dwelt on the 
banks of the Missouri, have thought it an ‘amelioration’ cre the 
small-pox had exterminated their race ? 

Grant jthat for everything that is given something is taken; 
that we pay for what we receive ; is it anything to the purpose ? 
A most short-sighted and miserable fallacy is it, for instance, to 
tell us that we are worse animals than savages. We all know it; 
and, by a persistency in mental culture, to the neglect of mere 
animalism, show that we do not repent our bargain. We are 
ashamed to quote such stuff as follows from the pen of Emerson. 


* The civilized man * * * has got a fine Geneva watch, but he has 
lost the skill to tell the hour by the sun. A Greenwich nautical 
almanac he has, and so, being sure of the information when he wants 
it, the man in the street does not know a star in the sky.’—Essay i, 
pp. 85, 86. 


Bring back, say we, the magicians, astrologers, alchymists, and 
scribes of other days; abolish printing, throw overboard the 
mariner’s compass; for, though we can sail by it, even in starless 
nights, yet, as every sailor does not know Mars and Jupiter, we 
only deceive ourselves in supposing that we are a whit 
better off than our fathers. Come back, old Ignorance, and 
reign, There was as much poctry when the carth was thought 
to be flat, as now, when it is known to be round! Emerson 
is about as singular an ¢ incarnation’ as Rabelais or Swift. Not 
that he partakes of their comicalness or indecency. He 1s 
serious, pure, benevolent,—except now and then; his im- 
piety is the fruit of an absurd hypothesis: he is full of crotchets, 
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and perverse enough to defend them. After stating that a regard 
for consistency often * scares us from our self-trust,’ he asks,— 


‘But why should you keep your head over your shoulder? Why 
drag about this monstrous corpse of your memory, lest you contradict 
somewhat you have stated in this or that public place? Suppose you 
should contradict yourself; what then?— Essay ii., p. 57. 


Why—it depends on the kind and frequency of the contradic- 
tion, Nature is not so flowing and variable as to change her 
constitution every day, or every age, or at all in her prime 
elements. Politics and morals have first principles; the human 
mind has its laws. No ‘ great thinker let loose upon this planet’ 
can alter the consciousness of its inhabitants. All views, there- 
fore, which truly express it, must abide. As there is such a 
thing as truth, he who contradicts himself often, cannot know it. 
Inconsistency, going thus far, is a despicable vice. It is preci- 
pitate ; not reverential towards God. It is the dandyism of 
sciolists—the new fashion for the month of a philosophical ex- 
quisite. 

We exempt the writer of these essays from wishing to inoculate 
our young witlings for this infectious disorder; but as they have 
a strong predisposition to it, they will open their own veins to 
receive the virus which is here ripe and ready for infusion. We 
have, however, abundant reason to suspect Emerson of a fondness 
for paradoxical assertion, He argues, for example, that society 
‘never advances, —that is, is not paid for its pains; he then 
argues that the soul * becomes, —is ‘ progressive ;’ that ‘ the life 
of man is a self-evolving circle, which, from a ring imperceptibly 
small, rushes on all sides outwards to new and larger circles, and 
that without end.’—Essay x., p. 306. 

Does it make such vigorous efforts in vain? Is it not rewarded 
for its trouble? If our readers consult the third essay in the 
volume, they will find that the author maintains that no action 
can go unrequited even here, owing to * the perfect compensa- 
tion of the universe.’ We have already mentioned the cireum- 
stance which led him to write on this subject, and his object is 
to refute the doctrine of a future judgment, and to show men 
‘aray of divinity, the present action of the soul of this world,’ 
in executing plenary retribution upon earth. If, therefore, 
society is rewarded, it advances. We reach ‘ the new and larger 
circle’ at which we aim, and the ever-widening circumference 
brings new resources and blessings under the dominion of man. 

Yet in this very essay there is the radical fallacy on which he 
rests his argument for the stationary condition of the race,— 
namely, that what we give for improvement is as good as the 
improvement itself; in other words, that there is no such thing 
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as profit or‘ amelioration.’ And seeing the consequence to be 
he from this principle, that it renders all exertion bootless, 
he refers us at last from compensation to a ‘ deeper fact,’ ° the 
nature of the soul itself,’ to elucidate the whole mystery. 

Some parts of this essay are written with great force and 
beauty, but it contains passages of the most pernicious tendency. 


‘ An inevitable dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, 
and suggests another thing to make it whole, as spirit, matter; man, 
woman; subjective, objective, &c.’—Essay iii., p. 97. 

‘The same dualism underlies the nature and condition of man. 
* * * For every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. For 
everything you have missed you have gained something else; and for 
everything you gain you lose something. ’—Ib., p. 98. 


We have known men who had both wit and wisdom, and 
fools who had no compensatory g rains of sense. Any one may, 
however, comfort himself with this sort of cozenage,—‘ I had not 
honest parents, but they made me a clever rascal. I did not 
escape with impunity, but I got my life abridged upon the 
gallows. Well; anything is better than nothing r 

We shall give Emerson’s account of the doctrine of rewards 
and punishments in his own words :— 





‘ Every act rewards itself, or in other words, integrates itself’ in a 
twofold manner;—first, in the thing, or in real nature; and secondly, 
in the circumstance, or in apparent nature. Men call the circumstance 
the retribution. ‘The causal retribution is in the thing, and is seen by 
the soul. The retribution in the circumstance is seen by the under- 
standing; it is inseparable trom the thing, but is often spread over a 
long time, and so does not become distinct until after many years. 
The specific stripes may follow late after the offence, but they follow 
because they accompany it. Crime and punishment grow out of one 
stem. Punishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, ripens within the 
flower of the pleasure which concealed it.’—Essay iii., p. 103. 


We should be sorry to be insensible either to the beauty of 
this extract, or to the important truth which it contains. Our 
objection to it and to the whole essay is in the limitation which 
is given to its main principle. There is, unquestionably, com- 
pensation to a considerable extent in the present life, but it falls 
tar short of actual desert. We see the reality often, and in other 
cases have only a vision of something yet to come. In opposition 
to this, Emerson maintains that ‘ justice is not postponed,’ but 
that ‘ a perfect equity adjusts its balance in all parts of life.’— 
p. 102. 

This we deny, and the following are the grounds of our denial :— 
Firstly, What compensation is there to children for the sufferings 
through which they pass? Are disease and pain counterbalanced 
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by any good to them? Grant that a moral effect would result 
from the pangs they feel, if the mind were sufficiently developed 
to discern truth, yet as multitudes come into the world appa- 
rently only to suffer and to die, to them personally no benefit 
accrues. Judging according to sense, we should say that no 
benevolent man, had he it in his power, would make such an 
exquisite instrument of torture, and exhibit it to the world seem- 
ingly for no other purpose than to show its agonies and contor- 
tions. ‘This we should call malice and wanton injustice in 
apparent nature. Myriads of infants, however, are not carried 
beyond that stage in their being in which it is entirely sensitive. 
Why is not every sensation a thrill of joy? Why days and 
months of pain? Why unable to speak, except by shrieks and 
convulsions? Why death? Faith in futurity is the only light 
amidst this thick darkness. 

Secondly. Righteous compensation is that each shall have his 
own, be it eli: or reward, Is there nothing, then, in the 
ways of God, showing that the curse does not go one jot beyond 
the sinner? Does it never shed a deadly blight upon a second 
party? Is there no transmission of the foul taint to posterity ? 
None of these questions can be answered in the negative. On 
the contrary, it is an every-day fact, that the sin of the father 
cleaves like the leprosy to his ilies. yet they had no share im 
his crime. Will Emerson say, that though in the ‘ circumstance’ 
there was no apparent equity, it was made up to them in the 
thing itself,—that the compensation was ‘ seen by the soul’? Is 
there any ground for such an assumption? At utter variance 
with it are a thousand facts in the common history of man. 

Finding themselves outcasts, heirs of infamy, which never 
was their own, the unhappy descendants of criminal men have 
often suffered the last gleams of hope and virtue and nobleness 
to die. Within, as well as without, they inherited wretchedness. 
Like guilt, or blacker, lay concealed next door to them, but it 
was known only to omniscience and the perpetrator’s own soul. 
His family and relatives went free. Do these things seem equal ? 
There is vicarious suffering upon earth, and again we want faith 
and futurity to help us. Rig 

Thirdly. If in the present world there be a complete distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments, no man can labour without an 
adequate return. 

‘Human labour, through all its forms, from the sharpening of a 
stake to the construction of a city or an epic, is one immense illustra- 
tion of the perfect compensation of the universe. Everywhere and 
always, this law is sublime. * * * I cannot doubt that the high 
laws which each man sees ever implicated in those processes with 
which he is conversant, the stern ethics which sparkle on his chisel- 
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edge, which are measured out by his plumb and foot-rule, which stand 
as manifest in the footing of the shop-bill as in the history of a state, 
do recommend to him his trade, and, though seldom named, exalt his 
business to his imagination.’—p. 1105. 


Now here the question is, whether every man have strictly an 
equivalent for his labour? Is this the fact at Manchester, at 
Stockport, and throughout the manufacturing districts of this 
country? It is not enough to say every man has something, so 
has the ass who ¢ snuffeth up the east wind.’ He must have a 
good corresponding to the means appointed by nature for obtaining 
that good. If, then, God have decreed that man shall earn 
bread by the sweat of his brow, it is no proof of the ‘ absolute 
balance of give and take,’ that his trade feasts his imagination. 
Will the ‘stern ethics’ that sparkle on the chisel-edge of an 
operative suffice to fatten a family of living skeletons? If he 
make a desk, a ladder, a set of shelves, joint-stools and jigzum- 
bobs, and cannot sell them,—what then ? 

In a country where the supply is not equal to the demand, « 
man is quite safe in preaching this doctrine ; but in a crowded 
population, wherever industry has only a narrow channel to flow 
in, it is positively, and to a wide extent, false. 

Perhaps, however, these hungry spectres, who are famishing 
for lack of bread, have the ‘ causal retribution.’ Iave they im- 
munity from care? Have they intellectual advantages to make 
up for physical privations ? Will compensation come at length ? 
to whom? to the ‘ great soul’? Certainly not to them. ‘They 
will be quiet in their graves long ere any general change cau 
take place. Is this the ‘ optimism of nature’? Is it thus that 
‘the nature and soul of things takes on itself the guaranty of the 
fulfilment of every contract, so that honest service cannot come 
to loss’?—p. 119. 

Not thus. There is much ‘ honest service’ not recognised 
here, that will be owned and rewarded on the other side time. 

Fesp'f Physical suffering, hereditary disgrace, and unre- 
quited toil, prove, as we have shown, the inequalities of visible 
providence. Often amidst the thickest of this mystery the cur- 
tain of mortality falls. We may now add, that the annals of 
oppression are crowded with illustrations of the partial recom- 
pences of this world. Let the reader consider the sophistry of 
the following passage, by which this case is attempted to be 
met :— 


‘The history of persecution is a history of endeavours to cheat 
hature, to make water run up hill, to twist a rope of sand. * * * 
It persecutes a principle; it would whip a right; it would tar-and- 
feather justice, &c. &c. * * * The inviolate spirit turns their 
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spite against the wrong-doers. * * * The minds of men are 
at last aroused; reason looks out and justifies her own, and malice 
tinds all her work vain. It is the whipper who is whipped, and the 
tyrant who is undone.’—p. 120. 


This is blinking the whole question. The burden of Emerson’s 
argument is,—pertect justice is done now. It is not ‘ postponed ;’ 
there is retribution either in actual or in apparent nature. No 
person, therefore, can suffer unjustly; or, if so, he here meets 
with compensation. An equivalent is put into the other scale. 
This rhe then, has had a witness in every suffering heart. But 
has such been the fact? Did the dens of the inquisition echo 
it? While life and horror lasted, did the sth sufferers 
enjoy their reeompence? Nothing can be more fallacious than 
to say, men were at dast aroused ;’ they are not half awake yet ; 
but this is wholly irrelevant. No man, except one who main- 
tains that ‘society never advances,’ is sceptical as to the remedial 
force which ‘ underlies all nature.’ He knows it, and it is his 
hope. But this process is often the work of ages. In the mean- 
time, tyranny, and persecution, and cupidity, rear their altars 
and offer their holocausts. ‘They have crowded temples, many 
ministers, and the worship is sincere. ‘The groans of their victims 
are lost in the shouts of the triumphant multitude. 


‘Tt is but the other day,’ says Emerson, ‘ that the brave Lovejoy 
gave his breast to the bullets of a mob for the rights of free speech and 
opinion, and died when it was better not to live. —Essay viii, p. 264. 


Well, when and where did he obtain his reward? Myriads 
of our fellow creatures have suffered, to establish similar rights 
on a firm basis. More frequently, however, as in the case of 
slavery, and the wholesale destruction of the native tribes of 
newly-discovered countries, these hapless mortals had no thought 
of the end of their sufferings. Inhumanity rioted in all the inso- 
lence of power, millions wondered why the ‘ great spirit’ dealt 
thus with them, and never upon earth spoke of either primary 
or secondary compensation. Yet we see that they suffered for 
us. They sowed, and we reap the harvest. ‘Their blood, spilt 
in sorrow, at length becomes a stream of life to successive gene- 
rations of men. Why have we the good? If there be no future 
rewards or punishments, they and their tormentors were soon 
one. No wise man will maintain, with Emerson’s blockhead, 
that § the good are miserable,’ or that ‘the bad are successful,’ 
in a moral sense, and looking at the reaction of evil on a great 
scale ; butéf the prior enjoyment of the good in the path of good- 
ness was just, they deserved a large surplus of it beforehand, in 
order to counterbalance the ills with which they closed their des- 
tiny on earth. Else why does Emerson employ this language :— 
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‘ Put God in your debt. Every stroke shall be repaid. .~ The longer 
the payment is withholden, the better for you; for compound interest 
on compound interest is the rate and usage of this exchequer,’— 
Essay iii., p. 119. 


We believe that such is the benevolent constitution of things, 
and will not quarrel with an objectionable phrase; but the best 
strokes of God’s workmen are often the Jast, and this ‘ sublime 
law,’—* the effect already blooms in the cause, the end pre-exists 
in the means, the fruit in the seed’—does not ‘ enact itself in 
time and space.’ It demands the range of immortality. 

Fifthly. We adverted to an objection which might be made to 
Emerson’s doctrine, that a man always parts with as much good 
as he gets, there being no profit, only exchange, in all the pur- 
suits of life, and we shall now see how he meets it. 


‘ The thoughtless say, on hearing these representations, What boots 
it to do well? There is one event to good and evil: if I gain any 
good I must pay for it; if I lose any good, I gain some other; all 
actions are indifferent.’ 


To this the author replies :— 


‘ There is a deeper fact in the soul than compensation—to wit. its 
own nature. The soul is not a compensation, but a life. The soul is. 
Under all this running sea of circumstance, whose waters ebb and flow 
with perfect balance, lies the aboriginal abyss of real being. Existence 
or God is not a relation or a part, but the whole. * * * Nature, 
truth, virtue, are the influx from thence. Vice is the absence or de- 
parture of the same.’ A criminal may be unknown, but ‘ inasmuch 
as he carries the malignity and the lie with him, he so far deceases 
from nature. In some manner there will be a demonstration of the 
wrong to the understanding also; but should we not see it, this deadly 
deduction makes square the eternal account.’ 

Virtue and wisdom ‘ are proper additions of being. In a virtuous 
action, I properly am.’ 

‘There is, therefore, no tax on the good of virtue ; for that is the 
incoming of God himself, or absolute existence, without any compara- 
tive.’—Essay iii., p. 120—122. 


Why then say a Ronen pages before, that ‘ there is a crack in 
everything God has made ;’ that ‘in nature nothing can be 
<n | things are sold? Here we are told that supreme 

lessedness may be had for nothing. It is thus that Emerson 
dashes away. Admiring Zeno, Arrian, and Plutarch’s heroes, he 
affects to rise above nature. Virtue, we believe, to be without any 
equivalent ; worth any sacrifice ; but, after all, we must pay for 
it, Does Regulus worship truth? Expose him to the burning 
sun, and then shut him up in a barrel with sharp spikes all over 
the inside of it. It is something, surely, to worship in such a 
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temple. Stoicism has no touch of nature in it. Christianity is 
the golden mean,—‘ I reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
— in us.’ They exist, but the soul can triumph over 
them. 

To see clearly the meaning of the above extracts is rather 
difficult, but it may be hy the aid of metaphysical specta- 
cles. Virtue, then, is affirmative, vice negative ; A former an 
addition to the soul, the latter a deduction from it. The one is 
life, the other death. In relation to the argument, therefore, 
destitution of goodness necessarily involves punishment. It is 
the absence of God from the soul; a state of privation in which 
celestial light never shines. Though a man may go on in the 
commission of crime without thinking either of God, conscience, 
or shame, yet this insensibility carries in it a penal infliction; 
it is ‘a decease from nature’ which settles the debt of justice. 
Therefore there will be no future judgment. 

We leave this account with the reader in connexion with a 
few observations. 

1, On Emerson’s principles evil and good proceed from one 
source,—‘ the universal soul.’ 

He maintains over and over again the dual system; that 
‘ God,’ ‘ existence,’ ‘ being,’ ‘ the whole,’ is matter and spirit, 
and that these two are one. ‘They are distinguishable, but not 
divisible. It is the same spirit, therefore, which animates plants, 
brutes, man. Life, motion, thought, in all their forms, are the 
immediate action of the impersonal, illimitable essence of the 
world. There is no other source or spring of action. Every 
volition, every pain, every pleasure, is Cod willing, suffering or 
enjoying in this or that individual. Cicero puts this objection 
to the doctrine of Pythagoras, of which, in fact, Emerson’s is a 
resuscitation; and we may add, that not only have we here a 
Deity in fragments, but that, on this supposition, there can be 
no guilt, If there be any penal infliction, it is ‘ the great soul’ 
chastising itself. The — law, the spirit of the universe, 
acts in and throughout all nature. Sin, therefore, cannot be ; 
what we call ¢ evil’ is only a mode of conception. With better 
eyes we shall see that ‘ truth and right are;’ that ¢ all things go 
well;’ that in all, there is ‘ identity and eternal causation.’— 
Essay ii., p. 69. 

2. There is as much ‘ being’ in vice as in virtue. 

When we say that a man is himself in the culture and practice 
of what is right, we mean that he respects his reason and con- 
science, which distinguish him from brutes. It is with reference 

to this superior nature that we say, a man is dead, not himself, 
when he is vicious.. But all this is rhetorical. Hatred is as 
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itive as love, and the metaphysical jargon about ‘ be-ing,’ 
atta and ‘ seine, is only doe finvewa Ta the eyes. There 
can be no ‘ decease from nature,’ especially none in emotion or 
action of any kind. A man may from temperance to ex- 
cess ; he has lost one feeling, guilt aboeher each is a state of 
the great all-conscious life of nature. 

3. The doctrine of necessity, in its absolute form, is therefore 
an essential part of pantheism. We shall quote Emerson’s own 
creed on this question :— 


‘What am I? What has my will done to make me that I am? 
Nothing. I have been floated into this thought, this hour, this con- 
nexion of events, by might and mind sublime, and my ingenuity and 
wilfulness have not thwarted, have not aided to an appreciable de- 
gree.’—Essay xi,, p. 330. 

* I suppose no man can violate his nature. All the sallies of his 
will are rounded in by the law of his being, as the inequalities of Andes 
and Himmaleh are insignificant in the curve of the sphere.’—Essay ii., 
p. 58. 


Nothing can be more satisfactory to mankind, especially to 
the guilty portion of it, than this assurance. An infinite number 
of inappreciable degrees of perverseness will never make an ap- 
paosiil e degree, consequently there never can be guilt among 
men. An infinite series of beings, each under a law which he 
cannot violate, restrains the whole race from transgression. 

4. As men are only ‘ incarnations,’ ‘ fragments’ of the great 
soul, they must lose personality at dissolution. The wicked, 
even if we admit such to exist, are, as well as the righteous, 
then taken back, like drops of water, to the ocean of everlasting 
life. And even now, all possessive and personal pronouns are, 
in a philosophical view, perfectly absurd. Instead of saying, 
‘I desire not to disgrace the soul,’ p. 163, it should be, ‘ The 
soul desires not to di race the soul. The fact that the soul is 
here, shows the soul that the soul had need of an organ here. 
Shall the soul not assume the post? * * * The good soul 
nourishes the soul alway, unlocks new magazines of power and 
enjoyment to the soul every day.’ ‘The first, second, and third 
person are in this system one and the same,—the soul of all 
things. By distinguishing the latter in italics, we may see that 
our author's ‘ fragment’ and the ‘ whole’ were holding a colloquy 
together. 

5. Limiting, however, personality to this world, and admitting 
present retribution, still that cannot be punishment which gives 
satisfaction. It requires a tender conscience, the actual and 
awful presence of law in the soul, to awaken shame and remorse 
at unworthy deeds. But it is well known that fraud, avarice, 
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voluptuousness, cupidity, tyranny, are the delight of some men, 
if only they succeed, and that their sorrow is just in proportion 
to the present consequences of failure, They love to wallow in 
the mire ; they rub their hands and make merry, while they can 
sin, and yet wig out of the fangs of human law; all other law 
they have long, long forgotten. They die in this apathy, with- 
out any consciousness of a ‘ decease from nature,’ or deploring 
it as a punishment and shame, before they sink again into the 
common fountain of life. For, of course, they go whence they 
came. 


‘ The sense of being * * * is not diverse from things, from 
space, from light, from time, from man, but one with them. * * * 
We first share the life by which things exist, and afterwards see them 
as appearances in nature, and forget that we have shared their cause, 
Here is the fountain of action and the fountain of thought.— 
Essay ii., p. 65. 


We here close our extracts for animadversion, by just remark- 
ing that it requires as much thought and vigour to plot and 
execute villanies, as to devise and carry out schemes of useful- 
ness. Deadness to virtue, therefore, is life to vice; and as there 
can neither be imagination nor act but by the life, the spirit, the 
soul, which we share in common with all things, the motive, 
vital and thinking principle of the universe is the sole agent in 
all crime. 

We have most unwillingly made these strictures on the essays 
before us. They are thickly sown with the seeds of fatalism 
and impiety. If the criminal can only stifle his conscience, 
forget the law, and escape from man, he is safe in any enormity. 

ye from the fundamental doctrine of the author, and the 
uses to which he applies it, we have of late taken no book into 
our hands so filled with new thoughts and exquisite illustration. 
A thousand things that set the wheels of one’s intellect going at 
full pace are here found within the compass of a few pages. 
Nothing like, or second to it, has hitherto appeared in American 
literature. Many parts of it seem to have been written in another 
world. They are wild and sweeping as the forest. With some 
thoughts and principles which reveal his German predilections, 
Emerson writes, in general, like a man who had received his 
culture in the woods, and then come forth full of genius, power, 
and originality, as high priest of the 7 ales of nature, to utter 
‘ dark sayings’ on this mortal state. Many of his thoughts, how- 
ever, as becomes such a man, are fresh and beautiful as rosebuds 
bathed in the morning dew. One cannot open the book but he 
soon finds himself amidst the sweetest fragrance ; the finest 
music of all natural objects—streams, waterfalls, and birds—breaks 
VOL. XII. 3B 
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on the ear, as if the author had lighted upon Eden and made it 


his familiar abode. Hear him speak of the influence of beauty 
on a youth. 


‘ Wonderful is its charm, It seems sufficient to itself. The lover 
cannot paint his maiden to his fancy, poor and solitary. Like a tree 
in flower, so much soft, budding, informing loveliness is society for 
itself, and she teaches his eye why beauty was ever painted with loves 
and graces attending her steps. Her existence makes the world rich. 
Though she excludes all other persons from his attention as cheap and 
unworthy, yet she indemnifies him by carrying out her own being into 
somewhat impersonal, large, mundane, so that the maiden stands to 
him for a representative of all select things and virtues. * * * 

The lover finds in her no resemblance to others or to anything, 
‘ except to summer evenings and diamond mornings, to rainbows and 
the song of birds.’—Essay v., p. 178. 

‘ Somewhat like this,’—that beauty is the medium through which 
we are led to ‘ the celestial good and fair,’ ‘ have the truly wise told 
us of love in all ages. ‘The doctrine is not old, nor is it new. If 
Plato, Plutarch, and Apuleius taught it, so have Petrarch, Angelo, 
and Milton. It awaits a truer unfolding, in opposition and rebuke to 
that subterranean prudence which presides at marriages with words that 
take hold of the upper world, whilst one eye is eternally boring down 
into the cellar, so that its gravest discourse has ever a slight savour of 
hams and powdering tubs. Worst when the snout of this sensualism 
intrudes into the education of young women, and withers the hope and 
affection of human nature, by teaching that marriage signifies nothing 
but a housewife’s thrift, and that woman’s life has no other aim.’— 
Ib., p. 183. 





Again, of teachers,— 


‘ The great distinction between teachers, sacred or literary, between 
poets like Herbert, and poets like Pope; between philosophers like 
Spinoza, Kant, and Coleridge, and philosophers like Locke, Paley, 
Mackintosh, and Stewart; between men of the world who are reckoned 
accomplished talkers, and here and there a fervent mystic, prophesy- 
ing, half-insane under the infinitude of his thought, is, that one class 
speak from within, or from experience, as parties and possessors of 
the fact; and the other class, from without, as spectators merely, or 
perhaps as acquainted with the fact on the evidence of third persons. 
It is of no use to preach to me from without. I can do that too easily 
myself. Jesus speaks always from within, and in a degree that tran- 
scends all others. In that is the miracle.’—Essay ix., p. 289. 


We hope that Emerson will soon see other miracles in Chris- 
tianity beside its spirituality. Considering, however, the quarter 
whence it comes, this is an important admission. At the same 
time, it was to be expected from a man capable of the pure, 
heroic, and noble sentiments which this volume contains. 
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‘T hate,’ says he, ‘ the prostitution of the name of friendship to 
signify modish and worldly alliances. I much prefer the company of 
ploughboys and tin-pedlers to the silken and perfumed amity which 
only celebrates its days of encounter by a frivolous display, by rides 
in a curricle, and dinners at the best taverns.’ 

Friendship ‘is for aid and comfort through all the relations and 
passages of life and death. It is fit for serene days, and graceful 
gifts, and country rambles, but also for rough roads, hard fare, ship- 
wreck, poverty, and persecution.’—Essay vi., p. 207. 


The essay on § Heroism’ is an animating composition. It 
¥v * . "7 y 
breathes the spirit of the reply of the Hebrews to Nebuchad- 
nezzar,—* We are not careful to answer thee in this matter; 
lacking, however, its piety,—* Our God is able to deliver us,’ 


‘ Epaminondas, brave and affectionate, does not seem to us to need 
Olympus to die upon, nor the Syrian sunshine. Tle lies very well 
where he is. ‘The Jerseys were handsome ground enough for Wash- 
ington to tread, and London streets for the feet of Milton. <A great 
man illustrates his place, makes his climate genial in the imagination 
of men, and its air the beloved element of all delicate spirits, ‘That 
country is the fairest which is inhabited by the noblest minds. ‘The 
pictures which fill the imagination in reading the actions of Pericles, 
Zenophon, Columbus, Bayard, Sidney, Hampden, teach us how need- 
lessly mean our life is; that we by the depth of our living should 
deck it with more than regal or national splendour, and act on prin- 
ciples that should interest man and nature in the length of our days.’— 
Essay viii., p. 259. 

We must, however, forbear quotation. What we have said 
against this volume refers to its doctrines; what in its favour, 
refers to its extraordinary merits in spite of those doctrines. We 
recommend it to no half-thinkers. If they can talk with Satan, 
when he transforms himself into an angel of light, and yet say, 
‘Get thee behind me,’ they may listen to Emerson exhorting 
them to ‘ lie low in the Lord’s power, and learn that truth alone 
makes rich and great,’ though at bottom he is pantheist, optimist, 
sceptic, or rather, downright disbeliever in what we call divine 
revelation, and thinks that ‘ hell itself is not without its extreme 
satisfactions.’ 





Art. VI. Russia and the Russians in 1842. By J. G. Kohl, Esq. 
Vol. I, Petersburg. London; Henry Colburn. 


Tuis is just such a work as we are always glad to receive from 

the hands of an intelligent and veracious traveller. It contains 

the precise information we want, and conveys it in a style 

both attractive and appropriate. It is such al book as no 

Englishman could or would write, but which, being written, 
3B 2 
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many Englishmen will read with pleasure. The author, M. Kohl, 
is a German, who has resided for some years in Petersburg, and 
is, In many respects, eminently qualified for the office he has 
undertaken. He is free, to a very considerable extent, from the 
national prejudices common to his countrymen, has associated 
on terms of intimacy with the people whom he describes, is a 
nice observer of men and things, and a most diligent and un- 
wearied investigator of all matters bearing on the subject he has 
in hand. His work is, in consequence, infinitely preferable to 
the loose and general descriptions with which we are usually 
furnished by modern tourists. It supplies much of the informa- 
tion which is commonly sought from the pages of a directory or 
street-guide, with the additional advantage of disclosing the 
internal economy of Russian dwellings, and of throwing con- 
siderable light on many phases of the national character. The 
spirit in which his wer Sie been prepared may be gathered from 
his preface, in which a hope is expressed that if it ‘should meet 
the eye of some of his friends in Russia, they will peruse it 
without soreness or anger, and admit that, if he has flattered 
nobody, still less has he slandered or injured any one.’ 

The present volume pertains exclusively to Petersburg, and is 
divided into twenty chapters, treating on every subject which 
can interest, or minister to the instruction of, an intelligent 
foreigner. ‘The German habits of the author are conspicuous 
throughout, and are occasionally so exhibited as to raise a smile 
on the countenance of an English reader. Our great difficulty 
is, to select from the abundant materials before us, but we 
shall do our best to furnish our readers with a fair sample of what 
the volume contains, and must refer those who desire more— 
and who will not do so?—to the work itself. 

The northern Palmyra, as our author terms the capital of 
Russia, is built on a perfect level, and contrasts strikingly, in its 
amplitude, and in the arrangement of its streets, with the other 
ve cities of Europe. ‘Allis convenient and comfortable : 
the streets wide, the public places regular, the courtyards spacious, 
the houses roomy. . . . . The streets are so broad, the places so 
spacious and desolate, the arms of the river in the city so large, 
that the houses, mighty as are the masses which they form of and 
for themselves, cannot easily get the better of them, and are lost 
in the gigantic proportions of the plan.’ 

The tower of the Admiralty is the point from which the best 
view of the city may be obtained. 


‘ At the foot of the tower, on one side, the eye ranges over the inner 
yards of the Admiralty, in which is stored the timber ef the forests of 
W vlogda and Kostroma, and where mighty ships are receiving existence 
from the busy hands of carpenters and engineers. On the other side, 
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lie the magnificent areas of Admiralty Place, Peter’s Place, and Palace 
Place, adorned with the most important edifices of the city and the 
empire, with the imposing War Office, in which the lot of the millions 
who compose the Russian army is decided; with the Senate House and 
the Palace of the Holy Synod, where the mewm and teuwm, that which 
is to be believed and not believed, the temporal and spiritual welfare 
of a hundred tribes, are discussed and determined; the church of St. 
Isaac, with its numberless columns, every stone of which is a prodigious 
mass; the office of the minister of war, where a thousand pens are 
peacefully employed in the service of ferocious Mars; and, lastly, the 
vast Winter Palace, in a corner of which is enthroned the monarch to 
whom a tenth part of the human race looks up with anxiety and hope, 
and whose name is most celebrated and most feared of any throughout 
one half of our globe... . 

‘From the tower of the Admiralty, the eye follows the long series 
of palaces extending into the remote distance ; and, with a good 
telescope, it easily discerns through these vistas what is passing in the 
furthest quarters. The first three admiralty districts contain all that 
is dearest to the city, the most remarkable public buildings, the prin- 
cipal shops, bazaars, and markets, the great mass of the civil oflicers, 
the first-rate artists and artisans, the cream of the nobility, in short, 
No. 1 of all classes. The mind is astounded when it ventures upon a 
detailed examination of the surprising world, the prodigious multitude 
of living creatures, and of formed and regulated masses, which the magic 
word of a mighty monarch here animated and brought together. At 
one glance, the ready eye here takes in works, in the completion of 
which millions of hands have laboured for a century and a half. The 
tribute of a hundred nations, the toil of innumerable slaves, appear 
embodied here in magnificent palaces on the banks of the Newa. It is 
the brilliant result of all the wars and victories of the Russian eagle, 
and the produce of his astonishing growth. Byzantium and Babylon, 
Samareand and Pekin, were taxed towards the building of the Palmyra 
of the northern deserts; the Tatars and the Caucasians, the Poles and 
the Fins, were doomed to bleed, in order that this new Babylon might 
subsist, breathe freely, and live. ‘The train-oil of the Esquimaux and 
Samoyedes, after a thousand metamorphoses scents as a perfume the 
halls of these edifices, and what Nature slowly created in the bowels 
of the Ural and Altai, under the care of treasure-guarding gnomes, the 
precious stones, the gold and silver, the furs with which she clothed 
the beasts of the Siberian forests, the tea-flower which she caused to 
bloom on shrubs of China, the spices which she matured by the sun of 
Arabia, have all been produced in the bright daylight of the capital, 
By the addition of drop to drop, and grain to grain, everything here 
grew to gigantic magnitude. ‘These silver altars, this gold of the 
church-crosses, were bought with the blood of many thousand warriors. 
A single one of those companies, of which hundreds daily meet beneath 
these roofs, is the product of long years of instruction and discipline, 
and of innumerable admonitions from English, French, German, and 
Russian lips.’—pp. 4—8. 
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Few modern cities can boast of so great a number of gigantic 
edifices, some of them containing several thousand inmates, and 
constituting complete townships. Most of the houses have two 
floors only, and many of them are built of wood. The following 


exhibits, on a large scale, what may be seen in miniature in some 
of our own courts :— 


‘Among the private houses there are many which, for the number 
and extent of the courtyards and the magnitude of the different wings, 
are little inferior to the Imperial Palace in Vienna. Among many 
hundred others, I was acquainted with one, for example, the rez-de- 
chaussée of which formed on one side a bazaar, where the thousand 
wants of this earthly life might be supplied, while on the other a row 
of German, English, and French artists and artisans had hung out 
their show-boards. In the bel étage resided two senators and the 
families of several wealthy private individuals. In the second story 
there was a school, which had a high reputation throughout the whole 
house, and a tolerable number of academicians, teachers, and professors; 
and in several buildings in the rear dwelt, besides many nameless and 
obscure people, several majors and colonels, some retired generals, an 
Armenian priest, and a German minister. All Petersburg around it 
might have perished, and the inmates of this house could still have 
formed a complete political community, in which every rank, from the 
chief consul to the lowest lictor, would have been represented. When 
such a building is burned, two hundred houses become bankrupt at 
once. ‘To have to seek a family in such a house is a trial of patience 
not to be equalled. If you ask a butschnik (a policeman stationed in 
the street) at one end, about an address, he assures you that his know- 
ledge extends no further than the corner of the house next to him, and 
that he knows nothing whatever of the other side. In these buildings 
there are dwellings so remote, that all who live under one roof are not 
disposed to acknowledge one another as neighbours; so that there is 
not much exaggeration in the statement of a traveller who asserts that 
every house in Petersburg is a town in itself. Many, it is true, do 
not appear so considerable from the street, because the smallest front 
is mostly turned towards it. But on entering the podjiisde (the gate- 
way), the extent of the courts, in each of which a cavalry regiment 


might exercise, and the multitude of buildings, attached and detached, 
fill you with astonishment.’—pp. 18, 19. 


Our author follows up this account with an amusingly elaborate 
calculation, designed to show that while many of his countrymen 
esteem themselves happy in having an area of ten feet square 
* to dispose of as they please,” every inhabitant of Petersburg, 
* young and old, rich and poor,’ have about thirty-six. Such a 
fact must materially sneer" anid to the health and physical com- 
fort of the population, and may well be envied by the people of 
other cities. The houses of the Russians are subject to perpetual 
change, arising from the fickleness of the national disposition. 
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‘It is a fact,’ remarks M. Kohl, ¢ that not a house belonging to 
a Russian remains in the same state for fourteen days together ; 
neither will ennui restlessness of disposition and caprice, suffer 
persons of distinction to sleep in the same chamber for fourteen 
successive nights.’ 

The posting bills with which the walls of London, Paris, and 
other continental cities are so liberally covered, are scarcely 
known in Petersburg, and even the names of shopkeepers and 
their designations are permitted to appear only in call letters. 
This fact has led to a species of pictorial advertisement, which 
is thus described by our author :— 


‘This may account for the frequent paintings before shops and 
houses, conveying the intended information in the shortest and simplest 
manner. The optician of Petersburg has all the glasses and instru- 
ments made by him painted on his shop window; the butcher has, at his 
door, a picture, often executed by no inexpert painter, representing a 
number of oxen, cows, and sheep, and himself presenting a large piece 
of meat ‘to a lady who is passing. The streets, which otherwise are 
rather monotonous, are thereby rendered, in a high degree, entertain- 
ing. You see bakers’ shops, where, outside the door, above, between, 
and below the windows, are painted representations of all the different 
forms of bread customary in Petersburg. The lamp-maker, instead of 
entering into a long description of the lamps which he manufactures, 
and of their different sizes and dimensions, submits them all in one 
view to the choice of the passenger on one large board. Nay, the 
piano-forte maker, the confectioner, and others who have no occasion 
to address themselves to the common man, have adopted this custom; 
und you frequently see boards, with pictures of violins, flutes, pianos, 
tarts, confectionary, sausages, pasties, hams, and wearing-apparel, hung 
out from the first and second story. 

‘A Petersburg barber—indeed every barber in Russia—makes known 
his profession by the following picture:—A lady leans back fainting in 
a chair. Before her, with a lancet, stands a surgeon who is bleeding 
her; and from her white arm spirts a stream of blood, which a boy is 
catching in a basin. A man is sitting near and getting shaved; and 
the whole picture is surrounded by an arabesque of tooth-drawing in- 
struments, cupping-glasses, and leeches. The pictorial advertisement 
of the midwife is this,—a bed provided with curtains we may easily 
infer to be destined for the lying-in-woman; and in the foreground is 
a cradle containing the new-born squaller, about whom the midwife 
herself is seen busily engaged. ‘These paintings in general are pretty; 
and on those of the French marchande de modes, all the caps and fine 
laces are often beautifully executed. One would suppose that a single 
firure would be sufficient to denote all the articles in which a tradesman 
deals; but this is not the case. Not only must every sort of braces 
and stockings that a man has for sale be represented on his board, but 
likewise a complete dress for ladies and gentlemen. ‘The coflee-house 
keeper exhibits a whole company sipping coffee and smoking cigars at 
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their ease; and the goldsmith displays not only rings and stars, but 
whole-length generals and ministers, whose breasts and ten fingers 
glisten with diamonds, gold crosses of orders, and pearls. Many 
handicraftsmen, whose productions can scareely be represented, for 
instance the cloth-dresser, give at least, in the minutest detail, the 
whole of the implements which they use. The Russians are proud of 
these signs, and much might be said concerning them with reference 
to their character. You may frequently see at old ruinous kabahs, 
where beer and spirits are sold, large gilt signs with pompous paintings.’ 
—pp. 34, 35. 


The climate of Petersburg is exceedingly variable, the tem- 
pering influences of the Baltic frequently opposing the icy winds 
of Siberia. In summer the heat rises to 30°, ee in winter the 
cold sinks to 30°, and during the same day, the extremes of 
heat and cold are frequently experienced ; ‘as though,’ to use the 
words of M. Kohl, ¢ the city, like a ball, were projected some- 
times to the equator, and at others to the North Pole.’ When 
the thermometer sinks to 23 or 24°, the police go their rounds 
day and night in order to keep the sentries and the butschniks 
awake, and severely punish those whom they find sleeping. 


‘In a cold of twenty-five degrees, the theatres are closed, because 
the requisite precautionary measures can no longer be taken for the 
actors and the carriage-drivers. Pedestrians, who at other times move 
rather deliberately, now run in such haste as if they were upon business 
of the utmost importance; and the sledges, which before went at a 
wood pace, now glide in tempo celeratissimo over the creaking snow. 
1 know not how to account for it, but certain it is that a cold of twenty 
degrees in Petersburg is a much more serious matter, and much more 
mischievous in its effects than with us. You then cease to see faces 
in the streets, for all are muffled in furs over head and hat. Every- 
body is afraid of losing eyes, nose, or ears, by the frost; and as no 
unpleasant sensation gives warning of such accidents, people have 
enough to do to think of the different extremities of the body, and not 
to forget to rnb them in time. ‘ Thy nose, daddy !’ says one passenger 
to another whom he meets, and, without ceremony, he rubs his nose, 
which is as white as chalk, with snow. People are accustomed to 
such circumstances and courtesies, and they take notice of the noses 
of their fellow-men, that they may now and then rescue one of those 
valuable organs from the clutches of that arch nose-destroyer, the 
Petersburg Boreas. The eyes, too, occasion a good deal of trouble, 
for the lids freeze together every moment. You then grope your way 
to the door of the first house, beg the inmates to allow you a place 
for a few moments near the stove, where you drop a thawed tear of 


gratitude for their compliance.’—p. 110. 

The population of Petersburg is composed of tribes from all 
quarters of the earth, whose various, and in many cases grotesque 
appearance, greatly adds to the picturesque aspect of the streets. 
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The Mohammedan turban, the Persian black beard, and the 
shorn head of the Tatar, mingle with the silk kaftan of the Jew, 
and the motley habiliments of Poles, Hungarians, Caucasians, 
French, and others. ‘ It is as though Noah’s ark had stranded 
in the Newa, and was discharging its multifarious freight.’ Sixty 
thousand of the population belong to the army, and by their 
glittering Sees which are never laid aside, greatly add to 
the imposing character of the scene. 

The following is sufficiently amusing, and will probably 
awaken the indignation of our young readers, though it might 
not gerry be difficult to discover amongst ourselves some- 
thing which bears more than a slight analogy to that which is 
described :— 


‘The most brilliant day in the year for the Summer Garden is 
Whit-Monday. On that day the Russian tradesmen assemble there 
for the famous ceremony of choosing wives. ‘This is a spectacle so 
unique in its kind, that it would have been well worth the while of the 
Englishman to whom I have elsewhere alluded, to make a journey 
hither expressly to see that also. According to an ancient Petersburg, 
and a still more ancient Russian custom, which reminds one of the 
markets for young women in Hungary, all the tradesmen’s grown-up 
sons and daughters meet here on that day, the former to gaze, the 
latter to be gazed at. The girls, pranked out in their finest clothes, 
are drawn up in a row along the parterres. ‘Their mothers are sta- 
tioned behind them. ‘They have rummaged their own and their 
grandmothers’ wardrobes for everything showy and brilliant to bedizen 
their daughters, attaching it to hair, ears, and arms, round neck and 
waist, to fingers and feet, wherever there is a possibility of fastening 
it; and many are, in fact, so covered with gold and jewels, that little, 
if anything, of their natural charms is visible. It is related that on 
one occasion a mother, not knowing what more to add to the decora- 
tions of her daughter, fastened six dozen gilt teaspoons to a gold chain, 
and hung them in a double row about her neck, in addition to the 
pearl necklaces; and that she surrounded her waist in like manner 
with three dozen table-spoons and two large punch-ladles placed 
crosswise before and behind. 

‘The young men, with their fathers, in long kaftans of fine cloth, 
and their beards smartly curled, walk along the file of blushing, silent 
damsels, who, at the same time, are desirous enough to please; and 
Cupid, who is sure to attend, points out to them the children of the 
Graces, but is prudent enough before he speeds his arrow, to ascertain 
the genuineness of the gold and precious stones. ‘The young men and 
the mothers and fathers here and there try to get up a conversation, 
in the course of which, glances and sentiments are interchanged. Fight 
days after this exhibition a second meeting takes place, in which the 
affair is more pointedly discussed, and by the aid of officious relatives 
and female go-betweens, all the preliminaries are settled, on which the 
company return home coupled and mated. Similar customs at mar- 
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riages prevail among all the Slavonic tribes. But it is extraordinar 
that, in gorgeous Petersburg, where a numerous portion of the public 
never fails to ridicule the practice, such a singularity should maintain 
its ground to the present day. It is only of late years that this custom 
has gradually declined; and, if on Whit-Monday many pretty girls 
and young men meet in the Summer Garden, and many a match is 
begun there, still the whole proceeding is not so formal, stiff, and 
old-fashioned, as it was ten years ago.’—pp. 84—86. 


An extended and very interesting account is given of the 
Russian Iswoschtschiks, or hackney-coach drivers, of whom there 
are about eight thousand in the city. Very severe laws for their 
regulation are enacted, which place them greatly at the mercy 
of foot passengers. Whoever brushes against a pedestrian with 
horse or carriage, for him the law decrees ‘ fine and flogging ;’ 
and for him eo throws a person down, though without hurting 
him, ‘ flogging, Siberia, ‘woh confiscation of the whole equipage.’ 
‘Take care,’ cries the driver; ‘ take care yourself of Siberia,’ 
rejoins the pedestrian. The moment a shrick is heard from a 
foot passenger, who has been thrown down by a carriage in the 
street, butschniks, the promptest servants of the police director, 
sally from their w atchhouses, and let the equipage belong to 
whom it will, let it be one horse or four horse, it 1s seized as a good 
wrize by the police ; the poor driver is bound, whether he is to 
Eanes or not. Here the Iswoschtschiks are always regarded as 
guilty, and secured for Siberia. 


‘I once witnessed,’ says M. Kohl, ‘ a highly comic scene on such an 
occasion, The magnificent equipage of Countess T ,in coming along 
the Perspective, had the misfortune to push down an old woman, who was 
crossing the street, into the snow; but, as it afterwards proved, without 
doing her any personal injury. When the old creature dropped, the 
ladies fell back fainting in the carriage; but the coachman, having the 
fear of the knout and Siberia before his eyes, made good use of his 
whip, and started his horses off at full gallop. By this time, all the 
dreaded butschniks in the whole street had taken the alarm, and were 
waiting at every corner for their prey. At one of these corners some 
of them boldly rushed towards the flyi ing equipage; but, not daring to 
seize the reins of the spirited horses, they clambered up behind the 
carriage, With the intention of following it in this way till it should 
stop. In this case, coachman, horses, and carriage, W ould have been 
irretrievably lost. Prince L » & young, strong, and active man, 
recognising his friend, the Countess T , in this critical situation, 
darted from the foot-pavement upon the unwelcome escort, and with a 
few sound cuffs tumbled the butschniks into the snow. Enraged at the 
escape of their booty, they seized the prince, dragged him to their 
watch-house, and strove to detain him as a prisoner. But they had 
some trouble to close the door; and the prince, who had no inclination 
to be confined for hours in that disagreeable cage, with the exertion of 
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great strength, burst the door open again several times, and in doing so 
had time enough to perceive one of his friends passing in uniform, and 
with his star, and to call out to him, ‘ Sauvez-moi, pour l'amour de 
Dieu! je suis le Prinee L——,’ The butschniks clapped the door to 
again, but the prince again got it open, crying, ‘ Sauvez-moi, je suis le 
Prince L , and was at length liberated, through the mediation of 
his powertul friends among the spectators..—pp. 104, 105. 





The character of the sovereign is, in such a country as Russia, 
of the highest importance, and the following account of the 
habits of Nicholas will therefore be read with interest. Few 
monarchs, probably, would hazard so continued an exposure to 
the public eye as the autocrat of the North scems to delight in :— 


* The Admiralty is surrounded by a Boulevard and a double alley of 
trees. Under these trees the public are accustomed to walk during 
the parade. The emperor himself usually commands; and as there 
are always some thousand men and a number of generals and superior 
oflicers under arms, this simple parade is a brilliant spectacle, and as 
good as a review on a small scale. To see the emperor ride past amidst 
his numerous staff, is alone a remarkable sight—he himself a portly, 
majestic figure, at his side his youthful successor, and about and 
behind him a train of galloping equestrians, none of them less than the 
son of a prince, or beneath the rank of major-general. Enveloped in 
dust, the cavalcade dashes along like a mighty thunder-cloud, from 
which flash forth the lightnings of arms and orders. The soldiers, 
drawn up in rank and file, present arms, while all the spectators un- 
cover their heads on the approach of his majesty. ‘ Good day, my 
lads!’ cries the emperor to the men. ‘ We thank your majesty,’ is the 
simultaneous response, that bursts like thunder from every mouth. 
The parade frequently lasts for several hours, and whoever has seen 
that, the English Quay, the Perspective, and the Summer Garden, has 
not missed anything of consequence under the head of promenades. 

‘For the rest, it is by no means necessary to go to the Parade to see 
the Emperor. He appears so often on foot, on horseback, in droschka, 
or in one-horse sledge, that he is precisely the person whom you are 
sure to meet most frequently in the streets of Petersburg. There is 
not a monarch in the world whom so many occupations lead into the 
streets as the successor of Peter the Great, nor any who is pressed by 
such a prodigious mass of business—daily inspections of the hundred 
institutions of his capital, visits to the offices of the different ministers, 
reviews, participation prescribed by ancient custom in public popular 
amusements, personal directions for the building of new public edifices, 
visits to high personages and powerful favourites, nay, even to sick 
old ladies whom he wishes to oblige, and a hundred other matters, 
which one cannot enumerate. 

‘It is well worthy of remark, that on all ordjnary occasions, wher- 
ever the emperor makes his appearance, it is in the plainest and most 
unostentatious manner in the world. Natives of the West, as well as 

Orientals, are surprised to see how so much greatness, power, and 
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majesty can submit to be drawn along the streets in a sunple sledge 
by a single horse. On his journeys in 1 the interior of the empire, the 
sovereign is frequently seen in a common rudely made ¢éelega, such as 
is used by the serfs; and one can scarcely conceive how it happens 
that he is not afraid of diminishing his consequence in the eyes of the 
people, when thus exhibiting himself divested of all the signs of gran- 
deur. One is the more puzzled to account for this, because, at other 
times, the court of Russia displays a splendour and magnificence not 
surpassed by any. It is not merely a custom peculiar to the present 
Emperor, but is common to the sovereigns of Russia in general.’— 
pp. 86—88. 

We had marked for extract our author’s account of the shops 
and markets of the city, but must restrict ourselves to the follow- 
ing sketches, which are but asample of what his pages abundantly 
supply. The first relates to a class unknown amongst ourselves, 
and goes to prove that, whatever distinction may subsist between 
the Greek and papal churches, the former is not a whit less 
superstitious than the latter :— 


‘In one corner, for example, all the dealers in images of saints have 
established themselves. The Russians, who always imagine that they 
are forsaken by God and all his angels, where they have not visible 
and palpable representations of his omnipresence, where the Almighty 
has not taken actual possession by the hand of the priest, and who 
therefore hang their persons, their rooms, their doorways, and their 
gateways, as well as their churches, with images of saints, have oc- 
casion, of course, for an incredible quantity of them. In heaps, like 
ginge bres ad-nuts, and sold by dozens, little brass crosses, portraits of 
the Vi irgin Mary, St. John, and St. Geerge, and other amulets, lie 
exposed before the shops. On the walls of the latter hang glittering 
figures of false silver and gold, of all forms and dimensions; small 
ones, a few inches in length and breadth, which the servants of great 
families fetch away by the gross, to supply new-built houses, where 
they are nailed up in every room, behind the curtains; large ones, six 
or eight feet high, for orthodox tradesmen, who, with their wives and 
children, prostrate themselves before them; others for the use of vil- 
lage churches and city chapels. Some are fitted, after the new fashion, 
into mahogany frames; others adorned in the old style, with pillars, 
porches, and whole temples, curiously platted with silver wire. Many 
are new and fresh painted by pupils of the Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, but most of them are antiquated figures, seemingly encrusted 
and embrowned with the dust of ages, and these the lower class of 
Russians like best; just as the German peasants prefer old, thumbed, 
and soiled hymn-books to such as are bran-new and fresh-bound. They 
are in particular request when it is known that they have belonged to 
churches, but less valued if they have grown old in the service of 
private individuals.’—pp. 134, 135. 

Our other and last extract is of a different and more amusing 
description :— 
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‘ Decidedly the most entertaining and interesting part of this great 
market-world for the foreigner, is that division of the Tschukin Dwor 
where the poultry-market is held. It is composed of two long rows 
of shops, stocked with birds, large and small, alive and dead, pigeons, 
fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, bulfinches, linnets, nightingales, and 
a hundred other Russian birds, which form the most picturesque and 
party-coloured aviary that can be conceived. The shops are built of 
wood, but almost entirely open in front, so that one may conveniently 
see all that is in them from the street. In each of these shops there 
is a piquant medley of the real quintessence of rural sounds: the 
crowing of cocks, the cackling of hens, the chatter of ducks, the cooing 
of pigeons, enough to supply a hundred villages. From one row of 
shops to the other, the saints have built themselves flying bridges, 
such as we have already described. ‘These bridges and the roofs are 
the resort of innumerable pigeons, each party of which is accustomed 
to its own roof, and which may be easily caught when a person sets 
about it. ‘The Russians, as everybody knows, do not eat pigeons, 
which, as the dove is the representative of the Holy Ghost, they 
would consider it a heinous sin to do; and therefore they buy these 
birds merely to feed them, to play with them, and to amuse themselves 
with watching their flight. It is a truly interesting sight to see the 
Russian shopkeepers directing the flight of these birds at ever so great 
aheight. Tor this purpose they merely fasten bits of rags to a long 
stick, and wave it about in various ways, which indicate to the well- 
schooled birds whether they are to fly higher, whether to the right or 
the left, or whether it is intended that they should come down, in 
which case they descend as instantaneously as if they were shot. 

‘ The force of custom reconciles even the bitterest enemies: thus, 
among the pigeons, and familiarly associating with them on the roofs, 
are to be seen cats, one of which is kept in each shop, on account of 
the mice. It is a remarkable sight to see these blood-thirsty animals 
among the little birds, to which they never do any harm, because their 
masters have cured them of the disposition to murder birds, and taught 
them gentleness and forbearance. ‘The fly-catcher, the nightingale, 
the linnet, the bulfinch, the lark, all of them favourite birds with the 
Russian tradesmen, who always have a great number of them hanging 
up in their dwelling-houses, their bazaars, and their national coffee- 
houses, twitter, in spite of the intense cold—it is probable that they 
too, like man, are less tender here in the north than their brethren in 
the south—whenever there is a bright gleam of sunshine. ‘These poor 
animals have not, during the whole long winter, a drop of water given 
them to drink, because in the cold shop it would instantly be converted 
into ice. Their little bottle is merely filled with snow, which they are 
obliged to turn into liquid in their bills for themselves, They are 
therefore seen wherever the sun has melted the ice ever so little, 
fluttering eagerly about the precious fluid, of which they have so long 
been deprived, and drinking it greedily, and none of them more so than 
the ducks and the pigeons. —pp. 141—143. 


We exceedingly regret that our limits will not permit our 
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continuing these extracts. Every page of the volume is full of 
interest; indeed we have rarely met with a book which it is so 
difficult to lay down. It has all the attraction of a novel, super- 
added to the best qualities of works of its own class. We need 


not say that we warmly recommend it to the immediate perusal 
of our readers. 





Art. VII. 1. Fisher’s Drawing Room Serap Book. 1843. By the 
Author of ‘The Women of England.’ London: Fisher and Co, 


2. The Rhine, Italy, and Greece; in a Series of Drawings from 
Nature. By Colonel Cockburn, Major Irton, Messrs. Bartlett, 
Leitch, and Wolfensberger. With Historical and Legendary 
Descriptions. By the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. Vol. II. Lon- 
don: Fisher, Son, and Co. 

3. Friendship’s Offering and Winter Wreath: A Christmas and 
New Year's Present for 1843. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


4. Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book. 1843. By Mrs. Ellis. London: 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 


5. Fisher’s Historical Illustrations of the Bible. Part V.—VII. 


Tue elegant volume which appears first on our list, is highly 
deserving, like its predecessors, of a conspicuous place on the 
drawing-room table. We recognise its usual tasteful exterior, the 
variety and excellence of its numerous engravings, and the general 
merit of the poetic illustrations by which they are accompanied. 
The last are sprightly and more grave throughout than on 
previous occasions, arising from the change of editorship, which 
the preface announces. ‘The continued residence of Mrs. Howitt 
in Germany, has necessitated the appointment of another editor, 
and we are glad to find that the choice has fallen on Mrs. Ellis, 
than whom we know no one whose mental and moral qualifica- 
tions are better adapted to the post assigned her. ‘The works 
which have rendered her name familiar as a household word, will 
be sure to secure a favourable reception for her present labours. 
We select the following, as affording a specimen of the manner 
in which Mrs. Ellis has executed her jadeoidiinn, The versifi- 


cation displays considerable power, and sustains throughout the 
deep interest of its theme. 


‘THE ROBBER’S DEATH BED. 


*‘ Unknown, untended, and alone, 
Beneath the damp cave’s dripping stone, 
On his low bed the robber lay, 
Watching the sun’s departing ray, 

As slowly, faintly, faded all 
The dim light on that cavern’s wall. 
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Alone, alone, and death was near, 

And that stern man, unused to fear. 
Whose shout had led the battle’s strife. 
Whose arm had bared the bloody knife, 
Whose soul would neither spurn nor yield, 
In secret way, or open field. 

That giant frame, of sinewy make, 

Why does each nerve and fibre quake? 
Why glares around that eagle eye? 

Can he, the dauntless, fear to die? 


Yes! fear, a stranger-guest, has come 
To fill that cave’s mysterious gloom 
With visions dire, and monsters fell, 
And some remembered—all too well. 
Dim pictures of the far-off past, 

All hideous now, and all defaced. 

What form is that advancing slow? 

His mother wipes his misty brow, 

He feels her breath, so gently warm, 
ITis head rests on her feeble arm; 

Kind words once more are heard, and felt, 
A mother’s knee in prayer has knelt. 
"Tis alla dream! ‘That form has gone, 
The friendless one remains alone. 

Yet something still sounds in his ear, 
Tis not the ocean-waves, though near; 
It is the still small voice, which speaks 
When nought beside the silence breaks. 
That voice which neither wind nor wave 
Nor aught can stifle, but the grave; 

A still small voice,—yet louder far 

To him who hears, than din of war; 
And deep, and clear, the warning cry, 
When sickness comes, and death is nigh. 


At early morn there sought that cave, 
On high behest, two warriors brave; 
Commissioned by their prince to find 
That lawless man—to guard and bind, 
At safety’s risk, that iron hand, 

And from its terrors rid the land. 


Behold he sleeps! the veriest child 
Might sport beside that ruflian wild; 
So still, so fix’d, so moveless now, 
The marble of that fearful brow. 

No passion stirs his fluttering breath, 
He sleeps the long cold sleep of death. 
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He sleeps ! but who the tale shall tell 

Of that lone robber’s last farewell? 

When earth, and sky, and sea, and air, 
And all they held of rich or fair; 

When all his greedy hands had gained, 
And all his hold would have retained, 
Were passing swiftly, surely by, 

And fading from his drooping eye; 

While nought but horror, guilt, and gloom, 
Remained beside his opening tomb. 

Yes; then, even then, that holy book, 
With trembling hand the robber took; 
And such the lessons learned in youth, 
And such the foree of heavenly truth, 
That while condemned, the page he read, 
Some hope of mercy o’er it shed 

A ray more bright than earth could yield; 
And feeling, all too long concealed, 

Burst forth, o’ermastered by his fate. 

But hark! that call_—‘ One moment wait,’ 
IIe drops the book—it is too late!’ 


The frontispiece of the Drawing-room Scrap Book furnishes a 
well executed engraving of the unfortunate Duke of Orleans, 
Ferdinand Philippe, vis-a-vis to a vignette of his consort Helene, 
Duchess of Orleans. The elegant volume contains thirty-four 
other beautiful plates, consisting of some Scripture illustrations, 
a few portraits of persons of distinction, with a varicty of land- 
scapes, some of which are executed with considerable skill. 

The following stanza, accompanying an engraving of the vast 
and magnificent Mosque of Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, is 
of a different character from our former extract :— 


‘THE MOSQUE OF SANTA SOPHIA. 
THE COMMON DOOM. 


‘Poor child of grief, thou bringest, 

Beneath the stately dome, 

Thy weakness and thy weariness, 
Thy care for days to come. 

Beneath the sculptured column 
Thou bendest with thy fears, 

Thine incense, no vain offering,— 
Thy penitence—thy tears. 


What ails thee? Art thou lonely? 

Have death, or deadlier sin 
Broke down thy bower of beauty, 
And let their terrors in? 
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What ails thee, child of sorrow ? 
Why droops thine eye of gloom? 

‘ Ask not; there needs no answer; 
Mine is a common doom. 


‘Tam a pilgrim, weary, 
Yet hastening on my way; 

I would not here be wholly blest, 
For here I cannot stay. 

I would not ask this fickle world 
To give me of its mirth; 

"Tis meet that I am sorrowful, 
Because a child of earth.’ 


The Rhine, Italy, and Greece.—We have perused with much 
pleasure the second volume of this highly finished and beautiful 
work, which combines all the elegance and taste of our best 
annuals, with much instructive and interesting information. 
However familiar we may be with the names or general cha- 
racter of the scenery here presented to our view, it is difficult 
to imagine the magnificence of nature in her endless variety, as 
displayed in the countries so richly illustrated in these volumes. 
The stupendous cataract, the lofty mountain, the silvery lake and 
liquid sunset, the gorgeous temple with its ten thousand relics 
of ancient times, are here splendidly illustrated in forty plates of 
first-rate merit, amongst whuah we may specify Zhe Fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein, Fountain and Cross, Carnelo-Athens, from the 
banks of the Ilissus I?heinfels, above the Goar, and Genoa from 
the heights. 

In introducing her Juvenile Scrap Book for 1843, Mrs. Ellis 
reminds her young friends ‘ that her portion of the work, to 
which she has still endeavoured to give an historical character, 
is that of suggesting thoughts for them to dwell upon, rather than 
that of offering any complete or full account, even of the dis- 
tinguished individuals who, in the present instance, have prin- 
cipally occupied the pages of the work.’ After condemning 
abridgments of biography or general history for the use of the 
young, she proceeds to remark that her little work ‘ pretends to 
be nothing more than a series of hints, which the editor would 
eladly render so attractive as to induce her young readers to 
) make themselves further acquainted with the subjects which the 
engravings submitted to her choice have suggested; and the 
highest reward her endeavours could meet, would be to know, 
that in conveying these hints she had succeeded in a still higher 
aim, that of giving a right bias to the feclings of admiration with 
which the characters of the great of all ages are regarded.’ We 
feel much pleasure in recommending this little book as a suitable 
VOL, XII. Oo Cc 
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birthday or Christmas present, in which instruction and recrea- 
tion are happily and elegantly blended. 

Friendship’s Offering does not afford us so much pleasure this 
year as on former occasions. Its contributions are from the pen of 
the Editor, Leitch Ritchie, Major Calder Campbell, Lady Emme- 
line Stuart Wortley, Mrs. Abdy, Miss Camilla Toulmin, &c. ; 
but few of them rise above an average excellence. The poetry 
is pleasing, and the plates are pretty much as usual. Of the 
tales we cannot speak highly. They are for the most part poorly 
conceived and feebly executed, without skill in the development 
of the plot, or consistency in the narrative. ‘ Gonzalvo’s Daughter’ 
must be excepted from these remarks. It is a spirited sketch, 
worthy of being filled up. 

Of the Jiistoric Illustrations of the Bible, which stands last on 
our list, we have frequently had occasion to speak in terms of 
commendation. The work is much to our mind, the design and 
the execution being creditable alike to the publishers and the 
artists whom they have employed. The names of Raffaelle, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, and Poussin, are sufficient evidence of 
the excellency of the class from which the selection has been 
made. Such a work, executed so creditably, cannot fail to be a 
favourite with a large class. Its interest is more permanent, as 
its attractions are far greater than those of an Annual. 


ee 


Art. VILL. Evercises: Political and Others. By Lieutenant-Col. C. 


Perronect Thompson. In 6 Vols. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1842. 


Ir is unquestionable that a very different effect is produced on 
the mind by the perusal of the entire and collected works of an 
author and by the study of any of his separate productions. In 
our imagination we circumscribe the author within his subject ; 
and justly so; inasmuch as, for the time, the book is the accurate 
development of the intellect that produced it. But in perusing 
the entire works of a voluminous writer, we seem not to be 
entertaining him at a temporary interview, but to become his 
acquaintances through life, and to acquire a long standing inti- 
macy with his character in all its phases and varieties. It is 
certain that this mode of acquainting ourselves with the man 
affords the clearest views of the extent of his attainments, the 
multifariousness of his knowledge, and the versatility of his 
powers of mind. And it is in other instances as certainly fatal 
to the indiscriminate admiration with which we may have been 
hastily inspired by the study of but one of an author's produc- 
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tions. The results of such an examination are frequently not a 
little humbling to the rash optimist in the study of human 
nature. They teach us with how much truth, how much error 
may coexist! Ifow much timid shrinking from the pressure of 
conviction on one subject may consist with a philosophic fidelity 
to truth on others, which vaunts to follow her whithersoever she 
goeth ; what ‘antres vast and deserts idle’ occupy, it may be, a 
major part of that intellectual, and perhaps of that moral terri- 
tory, the remainder of which has been so laboriously and success- 
fall tilled ! 

stint of these reflections, and those the least painful, will be 
excited in many minds, by the perusal of the singular volumes 
now before us, ‘The unusual variety of the subjects on which 
Colonel ‘Thompson has thought ans! written would not be sur- 
prising if he were one of those ‘servants of all work’ to the 
public press, who would undertake a treatise on classic antiqui- 
ties with the same assurance with which they would contract for 
a report of a dinner of tory landlords, or of the details ofa prize- 
fight ; but considered in connexion with the depth of informa- 
tion which he exhibits on almost all of them, it is perfectly won- 
derful. Tle reminds us of the man who is said to have written a 
book ‘de omnibus rebus—ct quibusdam aliis.’ Corn-Laws and 
Oriental literature, foreign politics and musical science, esta- 
blished churches, utilitarianism, and Jews’ harps—these are but 
a few of the multitude of subjects, of which he may say, with far 
more appropriateness than the Roman satirist—‘ Hoc est farrago 
libelli.’ 

One is naturally curious to know something of the biography 
of a man whose intellectual conformation offers so much that is 
singular. If we are to believe the Patriarchs of the New Moral 
World, a class who live, we believe, ‘ within the rules’ of Bed- 
lam, the character is wholly determined by the external circum- 
stances of the life. On this shewing, the history of Colonel 
Thompson might be expected to present some occurrences not a 
little remarkable. On this point, however, we have received 
some general information, through the medium of a brief but 
authentic history of his life—that is, hitherto as we are happy to 
add,—recently given to the public in the newspaper press. We 
find that he was born at Hull, in 1783, that his father was a 
wealthy banker and a local preacher among the Wesleyan metho- 
dists, in the foundation of which sect a maternal ancestor of the 
Colonel was a prominent agent. His education was adapted 
cither to train an energetic leader of the movement party, or to 
leave him an untrained and passive acquiescent in things as they 
are. His early studies were omeieel under the clerical and 


thorough-paced tory master of the Ifull grammar school; while 
3c2 
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his subsequent education was obtained at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, from which, according to a curious University 
legend, all the students are turned out ‘saints.’ This, however, 
we fear, belongs rather to the mythic history of Alma Mater; 
the more probable account we take to be, that they come out good 
orthodox tories. [low far our author has been moulded by these 
early influences, we shall presently be qualified to determine. A 
curious indication of the wild vigour of his mind in early life, is 
found in one of his later productions, and, irrespectively of its 
aptitude as an illustration of the subject he had in hand, will be 
read with interest by such as are curious to trace, in childhood, 
the paternal resemblance to the man. 


‘When I was a little boy and went to school on cold mornings, I 
remember being much impressed with the phenomenon of certain 
other boys who carried burning touchwood between two oyster shells; 
and being at the time engaged in making a perpetual motion on 
a carriage which was to be moved by means of @ spring resting on its 
own axle-tree, I extended my designs to a kind of fiery perpetual 
motion, which, as I had heard that flower of sulphur was produced by 
sublimation, was to consist in burning a portion of brimstone, first on 
one side of my receptacle, and then, after it had passed over by subli- 
mation, on the other. Iam afraid the same absence of applicability to 
practice attaches to the project of your correspondent,’ &c. 


It is very certain that our author steered unharmed between 
the dangers of orthodoxy at school, and the more threatening 
perils of toryism at college. Having no predilection for mer- 
cantile business, on the one hand, or, on the other, for those pro- 
fessions to which the years of college life constitute the ordinary 
avenue, he entered the naval service in 1803, though even then 
with a preference for military life. Here we find one of the 
early instances of the versatile energy of his character; for, in 
spite of his military predilections, his excellent seamanship ap- 
pears to have obtained for him some important trusts, which he 
executed with considerable ability. While thus engaged, we 
find, from the narrative above referred to, that he obtained a 
kind of promotion, which, occurring under such circumstances, 
may well give rise to some rather amusing reflections. In the 
midst of his naval services, he was elected a Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge! When we recollect the original design of 
these venerable institutions, and especially of the fellowships 
connected with them, we can scarcely repress a smile at this 
curious ; perennent. The hero of a Leatled fights figuring in 
a cap and gown as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, may 
well remind us of Horace’s hypothetical monster, and suggest the 
‘risum teneatis ? But a young gentleman in active service on 
board the Pomona frigate, renewing his monastic vows, and 
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bound under the hard conditions of ecclesiastical celibacy, is a 
burlesque to which even the merits of the candidate can scarcely 
reconcile us, 

Within two or three years we find him in a position almost 
equally unlike that of the midshipman and the college fellow, to 
wit, that of a prisoner in the convent of St. Domingo, captured 
in an attack on Buenos Ayres. At twenty-five years old, Colonel 
‘Thompson was appointed governor of Sierra Leone, in the dis- 
charge of which trust he evinced a degree both of physical and 
moral firmness equally characteristic, inasmuch as, in the first 
place, he boldly asserted his magisterial power for the protection 
of the oppressed negro, and against the power of his civilized 
and Christian tyrants; and, in the second place, he returned to 
this country alive. Even amidst the fatigues and excitements of 
inilitary service, the Colonel found leisure and inclination for 
higher and more profitable studies; and composed, while on 
service in the Peninsula, an able, but unfinished treatise on 
Morals and Law, now first published, we believe, in the volumes 
before us. In the middle of the year 1836 he was returned to 
parliament as the representative of his native town; and, in ful- 
filment of a destiny almost as rare as that by which his constitu- 
tion braved the pestilences of Western Africa, he has come out 
of what we trust is only the commencement of his parliamentary 
career, with a character of untainted political integrity. crise 
the latter portion of the period we have thus briefly reviewed, 
Colonel Thompson contracted an intimacy, for which, without 
doubt, his previous habits of thought had well prepared him, but 
the influence of which must considerably have modified his sub- 
sequent character—we refer to his acquaintance with that pro- 
digy of intellectual power, Jeremy Bentham, and at the same 
time associated himself with the nearest friend and disciple of Mr. 
Bentham, Dr. Bowring, in the proprietorship of the Westminster 
Review, to which Colonel Thompson was one of the most im- 
portant contributors. 

We now proceed to develop the cone character of our 
author as evinced by his writings. We find one general and 
striking distinction pervading them all. This is, that all his 
views, theories, and plans, are based upon certain fundamental 
and intelligible principles, to which, as to a standard, they are 
either constantly referred, or easily referrible. But for the pro- 
found and varied knowledge which he incessantly, and, as it 
would seem, involuntarily displays on subjects of foreign and 
domestic politics, history, ial commerce, one might almost 
imagine that he was philosophically legislating for a community 
in its golden age, before convention had sprung up to embarrass 
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its simple ethics, and to introduce its discords into the harmony 
of natural justice. 

Unhappily for the extended popularity of Colonel Thompson's 
writings, there is a large class of persons, and those worthy 
persons too, who have contracted a lazy habit of condemning, 
under the name, or rather the nickname, of theory, all proposi- 
tions and arguments which are not founded upon those petty 
facts which sway the deliberations of a parish vestry, or of a 
board of guardians in a very rural district. Now granting these 
worthy people, just for sake of saving time, the use of their 
favourite word theory, (of the true meaning of which they evi- 
dently haye not the most distant conception, ) we would fain re- 
monstrate with their common sense upon this summary clerical- 
magistrate-like method of jurisdiction. We would beseech them 
to consider, that if politics is a science at all, it is a science not 
of facts, but of principles, and this for a reason which we will 
try to make obvious. The inferential meaning of facts and 
events, in other words, the practical inferences which thinking 
men should draw from them, is solely dependent upon their con- 
comitant circumstances. But these circumstances are infinitely 
varied, In no two given, or even conceivable cases, will they be 
perfectly similar; while in most cases (such are the wayward 
vicissitudes of the world we live in) the concomitant circum- 
stances of any two similar facts will be widely and essentially 
diverse. ‘This position is so true, even of the past as compared 
with the present, that history itself, in the hands of the em- 
pirical politician, who timidly seeks his safety in coasting along 
its irregular outline, is but an old almanack. But the science of 
politics is necessarily prospective; it has to do not with the 
connexion between the past and the present, but with the future, 
so far as human foresight can discern it, by the light of present 
knowledge. Here then, if anywhere, we need the guidance not 
of mere facts, varying in their complexion and instructive ten- 
dency with different meridians and successive epochs, but of 
principles which comprehend them all, which change with no 
fluctuation of time and circumstance, which were true ages 
before we meddled with the interests of men, and which will 
remain so ages after ‘the grave shall have imposed its law of 
silence upon our pert loquacity.’ 

But if such considerations fail to impress the !minds of those 
who, with a short-sighted vanity, plume themselves on their re- 
putation as practical men, we would point them to the results 
which have invariably attended that system of legislation in 
which they imagine that the perfection of human wisdom resides. 

We lay down then, as balemeadl principles,—First, that all 
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civil government should, and, if free, must be constituted by the 
people, and maintained by them for their benefit; and, secondly, 
that its sole function is the protection of the life, liberty, and 
property, of the governed; and that this function must, in all 
cases, be impartially exercised. This, we say, is the simplest 
theory of political freedom; and if any should regard it as a 
doubttul postulate, let them remark how essentially it is involved 
in the foundation of our own, and of every other free constitu- 
tion. ‘This may be sufficiently seen, to go no further, in the 
very notion of representation, in the system of the trial by jury, 
and in the peculiar powers of the Commons House of Parliament ; 
those of originating all measures of finance, and by consequence, 
of withholding supplies from the executive government. Nor, 
indeed, would it be possible to draw any definite and ascertain- 
able line between this sacred limit of the province of government 
and the extremes of lawless tyranny. Let us notice, then, a few 
capital instances in which this prohibitory principle has been 
violated in our own national history, and the results which have 
uniformly followed from such violations. 

1. The first principle, then, that all legitimate government 
must be constituted by the people and maintained by them for 
their own benefit, has been violated in all cases in which those 
have been compelled to obey and support a legislature in which 
they are neither directly nor virtually represented. The infrac- 
tion of the principle, which we regard as the essence of the 
wrong, will, by many, be viewed as a trivial matter. Such 
persons are welcome to all the comfort they can derive from a 
contemplation of the practical consequences of such a course of 
policy. That course was pursued, it will be recollected, in our 
quarrel with our American colonies, and it was the unyielding 
maintenance of the principle thus infringed, which gave dignity 
to the opposition of America, and glory to her success. The 
results of that contest need hardly be recapitulated—a frightful 
expenditure of human life, aggravated, as to its natural horrors, 
by the almost civil character of the war; a serious accumulation 
of national burdens, and the indelible stain of merited discom- 
fiture and disgrace. A view of the subsequent political muateay 
of this country, and of its present condition, is calculated to teach 
the same sad and humiliating lesson. ‘The violation of the same 
principle, in the withholding of political rights from the immense 
majority of the British people, is, at this moment, distracting them 
with disaffection and convulsion; the charities, no less than the 
commerce of life, are unnaturally suspended, and the re- 
sources which might be so effectually employed for the common 
good are expended in bitter and mutually destructive ani- 
mosities. 
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2. The same principle is equally violated when governments, 
instead of confining themselves to the duty of protection, arm 
themselves for the purpose of extra-national interference, or of 
territorial aggrandizement. If, in such cases, it should scem to 
any a light matter that a political theory is infringed, it may 
become them to recollect how large a proportion of the misery 
which has ever afflicted the civilized world is traceable to this vio- 
lation. It would be impossible to comprehend, by any cumu- 
lative process of theusht the moral and physical horrors which 
have attended this single deviation from the line of political ree- 
titude. The atrocities, the agonies, the wrongs perpetrated by 
professedly Christian governments, ‘render the pages of history 
more loathsome than instructive, and threatened to engender in 
the human mind the very misanthropy which they evince. 

Nor are the more indirect effects of this grand evil (an evil, let 
it be borne in mind, purely theoretic in its origin,) less painful, 
though they may be less disgusting. We could almost forget the 
national impoverishment which it occasions, the paralysis ‘of the 
energies and the closing of the markets of industry, i in the con- 
templation of the more moral effects which attend it. Its neces- 

sary tendency is to destroy, in the public mind, the sense of 

justice and the sentiments of humanity ; to generate a wide- 
spread and blighting selfishness; to lower the standard of real 
greatness, to ‘throw an atmosphere of glory around the most 
degrading passions and the basest crimes, and to suggest, and in 
a certain degree to sanctify to the popular mind, an appeal to 
physical force, under circumstances of real or iauinal wrong. 
What, we may well ask, has this or any other country ever 
ere ained by thus abandoning one of the great principles of political 
justice? The empty name oi national honour, military and naval 
heroes expensively quartered upon the resources which they have 
instrumentally impoverished, and remote disaffected dependencies 
constituting not accessories to, but ruinous mortgages upon, the 
— rent-roll. 

3. A stillmore obvious deviation from what we have laid down 
as the simple, and only functions of civil government, is when any 
attempt is made on the part of the government to interfere with 
the mental or moral interests of the subject. We say, to attempt 
such interference, for so slow are communities, especially when 
placed under the bias of class interest, to admit truths which are 
obvious to the reflections of a thoughtful individual, that it seems 
still necessary to assert the essential independence of the human 
mind of all extrinsic and coercive power whatever. The pro- 
scription of opinions, enforced with pains and penalties, may, 
indeed, produce uniformity of profession and extended hypocrisy ; 
but to attempt to legislate effectually for the opinions of men is 
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as obviously absurd, as to enact the changes of the wind, the 
weather, and the tide. The folly and the wickedness of such 
a course Is seen in the necessary absence of any relation between 
the object contemplated and the instrumentality employed, and 
in the design which it implies to fetter with legal restraints what 
God has constituted independent in its nature, and sacredly re- 
sponsible to himself alone. But if, for the conviction of any, it 
is necessary to turn aside from such considerations, and to in- 
dicate the practical results of such interferences, we point them (to 
go no further back) to the history of the last thirteen centuries, and 
indeed to the existing condition of the whole civilized world. In- 
dividual persecutions, sufferings, and martyrdoms, may perhaps be 
sophistically attributed by some to local circumstances, and to the 
temper of the times; but we beseech them to learn, from the 
moral history of nations, at least one incontrovertible lesson, 
namely, that in exact proportion to the degree of stringency with 
which such enactments have been brought into operation, has been 
the density of popular ignorance, the rankness of vice, the preva~ 
lence of formality, and the absence of genuine religion. Nor does 
the aspect of religious society in the present day belie the testi- 
mony of past history. Still, in proportion as this futile effort is put 
forth, do we find prevalent disaffection and heart-burning, priestly 
insolence on the one hand, and public wrong, with the worse 
alternative of personal treachery, on the other. The cure of 
souls, as we term it, in our sad irony, is a matter of daily traffic ; 
livings and the reversions of livings, (proh pudor /) an ordinary 
article in the commercial market, a secular bench of bishops, an 
ignorant and presumptuous clergy, and a dark and deluded 
people. 

It is still further remarkable, that those whom reason and 
reflection fail to convince should not be weaned from this sys- 
tem by its notorious inefficiency. No fact is more indisputably 
taught by the records of ecclesiastical history, from the age of 
the Apostles to our own, than that modes of worship and belief 
have deepened and vitalized their influence upon the minds of 
men, in the direct ratio of the hostility which they have en- 
countered from the secular power. ‘£ So mightily grew the 
word of God’ under the Caesars of Rome; so ripened the 
Reformation under the persecution of the popes; so was the 
blood of the martyrs the seed of the church; and so, by the 
same divine and all-pervading law of compensation, in propor- 
tion to the spirit of secular rapacity and ecclesiastical bitterness 
of the Anglican church, there spreads among the pious of its 
own and every other communion, a deep-toned and dignified 
picty, before which that spirit ‘stands abashed.’ his It is glorious’ 
(as an cloquent writer of the last century exclaims on a similar 
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review, }—* it is glorious to see how nature triumphs over art. 
The artificial religion of creeds and rituals withers in the hands 
of the most ie ee monarchy and of the most subtle priest- 
hood, while the simple practice of piety and virtue lives with 
the poor through successive generations, Penal statutes to repress 
it are like penal statutes to cleanse the world of violets. Fashion 
may banish them from the burgomaster’s garden, but the heavens 
will conspire to nourish them in the shade of a nettle, or at the 
foot of an oak.”* 

4, The last of the very many cases to which we shall here 
refer, in which the principle we ‘have laid down is mischiev ously 
violated, is that in which the influence of the secular power is 
brought to bear upon the commercial affairs of the people. In this 
case, the theoretical error seems to lic here, that the protection thus 
afforded, if by a forced interpretation of the term we may call it 
protection, is not extended over the lite, the liberty, or the pro- 
perty of any individual: and to these simple functions a gene- 
rally admitted definition restricts the provinee of the legislator. 
If the policy which is hostile to a system of unrestricted com- 
merce protects anything, that protection is afforded neither to 
life, liberty, nor to property ; but to a conventional arrangement 
professedly devised for the temporary benefit of a class, and ob- 
viously hostile to the welfare of the community in general. Now 
here, in accordance with the ancient maxim of wisdom, ‘ Prin- 
cipiis obsta,’ we should merely enter our protest against the 
abandonment of the simple line of mpey al principle which this 
policy involves; but if for the sake of those empirics (in the 
worst sense of the term) who draw their notion solely from the 
limited range of facts, which, in the recesses of society, they can 
command with their naked eye, it is necessary to sketch out the 
results of this unauthorized interference, that is unhappily a most 

easy task. 

We have to contemplate a country the most abundant in re- 
sources, the most eminent for civilization, intelligence, enter- 
prise, and everything which can contribute to national greatness, 
that exists upon the “face of the globe. We find the majority of 
its population in a condition of helpless indigence ; its commerce 
silidion and stagnant ; its machinery—the very muscles and 
sinews of its strength—in process of exportation to other shores ; 
and its most industrious and valuable artisans gradually banished, 
not, indeed, by a judicial, but by a political sentence, just as, in 
ancient days, the ornaments of the commonwealth were ostracized 
when their conspicuous excellence became distasteful to the 
depravity of the age. We have the singular spectacle of starva- 


* Robert Robinson’s Ecclesiastical Researches. 
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tion in the midst of plenty; and of machinery, which might 
supply the civilized world with manufactures, rotting with disuse. 
Worst of all, we have that intercourse suspended between this 
and foreign nations which the God of nations seems to have 
contemplated for the benefit of the whole human race, by the 
local, providential, and spiritual advantages by which he has 
distinguished this remote province of his.empire. 

It is easy to specify the proximate cause of all this. All his- 
tory confirms the testimony of common observation in teaching 
us that a country which is contracted in space, and thickly popu- 
lated, is, for reasons which we might satisfactorily work out, did 
our space permit, designated to manufacture and export; and 
that the opposite law applies to extended and thinly populated 
districts,—namely, that the wide-spread population ould sub- 
sist by the wealth of the land, and draw i manufactures from 
crowded cities. This law is not only physical but providential, 
since it encourages that pacific and kindly intercourse between 
nations which would scaliie the angelic benediction, *‘ Peace on 
earth, good-will towards men.’ In slighting this benign law of 
nature and providence, it is too evident that we have * forsaken 
our own mercies.’ In virtually prohibiting the industry of our 
own population, we have induced an unnatural competition 
abroad; and as one injustice naturally leads to others, we have 
punished our disemployed artisans with the rigours of a penal 
Poor Law. 

We have endeavoured thus much at large to indicate the 
necessary results of a deviation from the principles of justice in 
the economy of political government. Innumerable illustrations 
might have been adduced for the same purpose. Happy if such 
considerations could convince those who discard principles which 
they never seck to comprehend, and guide themselves by facts 
with which they are most partially acquainted, that, with com- 
munities, as with individuals, ‘ Honesty is the best policy ;’ that 
what they reject under the name of theory is the concentrated 
element of truth expressed from universal reflection and expe- 
rience ;—that ‘ justice is the standing policy of all civil society, 
and that any departure from it under any circumstances is no 
policy at all. 

The highest panegyric, then, which we can bestow on the 
works of Colonel Thompson before us is, that they evince 
throughout a spirit of implicit obedience to the great principles 
of justice in every subject to which they relate. Their tendency, 
as far as their political aspect is concerned, may be gathered 
with tolerable accuracy from the opinions developed in the fore- 
going pages. We shall now proceed to give our readers some 

particular information as to the opinions of Colonel Thompson 
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and the genius of his voluminous writings, by allowing him to 
speak for himself. It is difficult, amidst the never failing raciness 
of these volumes, to know where to make our selection. The 
most prominent character, however, in which the Colonel is known 
to the majority of his countrymen,—namely, that of the advo- 
cate of free trade,—shall determine our first choice. The follow- 
ing map of the protection question is a happy specimen of his 
peculiar method of treating subjects, and will supply a fair illus- 
tration of the remarks which we have yet to make on the style 
of our author. It commences an article on the speech of the 
late Michael Sadler, M.P., on occasion of a dinner given to him 
by the merchants and ship-owners of Whitby :— 


** The monkeys in Exeter Change used to be confined in a row of 
narrow cages, each of which had a pan in the centre of its front for the 
tenant's food. When all the monkeys were supplied with their messes, 
it was observable that scarcely one of them ate of his own pan. Each 
thrust his arm through the bars, and robbed his right or left hand 
neighbour. Half what was so seized was spilt and lost in the con- 
veyance; and while one monkey was so unprofitably engaged in plun- 
dering, his own pan was exposed to similar depredation. ‘The mingled 
knavery and absurdity was shockingly human.’* 

‘ Take now the case which the opponents of free trade would put 
forward as most favourable to their cause, and see if .it amounts to 
anything but this monkey policy in the end. Assume, for instance, 
the case of the glove-maker. Gloves may be had, it shall be supposed, 
from a French maker, for the value of two shillings a pair. An 
Englishman stands up and says that he can make gloves of the same 
kind for three shillings; and therefore, for the sake of encouraging 
British commerce, it is expedient to pass a law to prohibit the intro- 
duction of French gloves at two shillings, in order that those who 
choose to wear gloves may be obliged to take them from the English- 
man at three. 

‘Never mind what quantity of flourishes the supporters of the 
legerdemain may take to cover the performance. Let it be utterly 
indifferent to you what names, sacred or profane, they invoke, to give 
gravity to their proceedings. If they are poetical, think of the Rule 
of Three. If they quote Scripture, take care of your pockets. Your 
money, which is your life, is at stake, therefore keep a cool head and 
a clear eye. The army of thimblemen from Doncaster is upon you, 
and there is no yeomanry at hand to clear the course. Trust no man 
that looks like a conjurer; be upon your guard also against those chat 
do not. Beware of the quack doctors, who make long speeches, they 
will * ravish you if they get you into their net.’ Say, like Mr. Sadler, 
that ‘ all men are liars,’ and you will not be very far from being right. 
Believe nobody, nothing, except that two and two make four. If an 
angel or an archbishop preach anything contrary to this, give them no 


* Examiner, October 4, 1829, 
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heed. If judges on the bench contradict it, tell them they sit there 
to make law, and not arithmetic. You have money, and therefore 
everybody is in a plot against you. There is something in your 
pockets, and you will be beset right and left till the 'y are cleaned out. 

‘When you buy a pair of French gloves, it is clear that they are 

paid for in something. You have the substantial evidence that you 
did not get them for nothing , and so has everybody else. ‘They must 
have been paid for either with goods of English produce, or with goods 
of some kind, (gold and silver included, ) ‘which have been brought 
from abroad with goods of English produce, or with bills which are 
only an order for payment, in one of the other ways, a few days hence 
instead of to-day. Unless an Englishman has the art of getting any- 
thing for nothing, in one or other of these ways must they infallibly 
have been paid for. Here, then, are at all events two shillings ac- 
counted for out of the three, which are as fairly expended for the 
benefit of British producers and manufacturers of some kind, as they 
would be if the gloves were bought from a British glove maker at the 
same price. ‘They are paid for to the Frenchman in, it may be, 
Sheflield goods. But if the glove maker procures a law that gloves 
shall not be brought from France, it is plain that Sheffield goods must 
stop. The glov e-maker may gain employment and trade to the 
amount of two shillings, but it is “equally plain that the Sheffield man 
must lose it. 

So much for the part which consists of the éwo shillings. Next for 
the part which consists of the other one. And this, says the glove- 
maker, is to be a clear gain to British commerce, and it is a horrible 
wrong if it is to be de .prived of it. Now mark the juggle; look sharply 
to the shuffling of the balls. If the wearer of gloves is to be forced to 
expend a shilling more upon the glove-maker, he must expend a 
shilling less upon somebody else. It may be that he would not have 
expended it at Sheffield, but at Birmingham; or that it would have 
been divided among fifty other places which it is impossible to assign 
by name. But it is still as clear as ever, that the shilling which it 
is proposed to make him expend nolens volens upon the glov e-maker, 
must be taken from the custom of some other British manufacturers 
somehow and somewhere. ‘There is no deception arising from the 
payments being made in money; if instead of money they were made 
in pecks of whe: at, it would be just as true that the third peck which 
the elove-maker demands a law to put into his own pot, must be taken 
from the pudding of some British manufacturer, to whom it must 
otherwise have gone. Sift this—turn it over—scee if it be true or not. 
Do not allow yourself to be tamely taken in, because the men who try 
to do it wear good clothes. Either it is true, or it is not. If it is not 
true, let somebody show where it is false. ‘Till then, take leave to 
account it correct. 

‘Ilere, then, are the whole three shillings perfectly accounted for. 
It is shown to be a hocus-pocus and a fraud that states that any gain 
arises to British commerce, or production in the aggregate, from the 

prohibition of the commerce in French gloves, or that any aggregate 
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loss is induced by its absence. ‘The whole amounts only to a plan for 
robbing a Sheffield man, or a Birmingham, who can make what people 
will voluntarily buy, for the benefit of the glover who cannot; for 
clipping the commerce of some individual who has ingenuity and skill 
enough to command a market, to add it to him who is without. 

‘ But this is not all; there is another count in the indictment. The 
consumer, the unfortunate who is in the habit of wearing gloves, is to 
be the gratuitous loser of a shilling besides. If the shilling was to go 
to the benefit of commerce, he might wrap himself up in his patriotism 
and be consoled. If it was really to cause any increase in the safet 
or strength of the community of which he is a member—if the thou- 
sandth part of a farthing of it was to appear in the shape of natural 
wealth, security, or splendour, he might lay aside the feelings of an 
injured purchaser of mittens, and exalt in his fractional portion of the 
glory of those who have suffered for their country. But when it is to 
be taken from him with no object, no prospect, no hope, but that a 
clumsy and inefficient artisan shall be enabled to appropriate the custom 
of an intelligent and effective one, his situation presents itself in all its 
nakedness, his courage sinks under the view, the feelings of humanity 
prevail, he drops a tear and wipes it on his three-shilling gloves, and sits 
down a melancholy monument of what it is to be ‘ the envy of sur- 
rounding nations and the wonder of the world.’ "—Vol. i., pp. 191—194. 


* 


cable to every other item of foreign produce, as it is to French 
gloves, and the question of it, protection is fairly turned 
inside out. We are satisfied that no man of the present age 
more fully understands the subject of commercial politics than 
Colonel Thompson ; and if the principle of compulsory education, 
of which the Tories are so fond, could be admitted for a special 
occasion, we could wish that Sir Robert Peel could be compelled 
to go to school every day, with his satchel on his hedihee: to 
the Colonel, to learn the lessons of free trade, with only his 
half holidays allowed him twice a week for Downing-street, to 
solve the enigmas of his Income Tax Bill, and to correct the 
blunders of his ‘Tariff. 

The parable by which our author exposes the corn law notions 


of Mr. Sadler, expressed in his postprandial oration, is too inge- 
nious to be omitted. 


Let it only be considered that the above argument is as appli- 


‘ The eaters,’ says he, ‘ of the Whitby dinner are next informed that 
* thousands of the people in Lancashire are subsisting on fifteenpence 
a head per week, and even that pittance is earned by extreme and 


long protracted labour,’ and that thousands in the neighbourhood of 


Huddersfield are in the same condition. And how should it be other- 
wise, when the speaker and his friends have passed a law against 
foreign commerce, and forbidden the starving manufacturer to exchange 


his produce for food! A dinner was an ill chosen time to be mel- 
lifluous on such a subject. 
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‘ Suppose now that a hundred rats, instead of being mercifully killed 
in five minutes by the dog Billy, were caged up and supplied with a 
limited quantity of food, and encouraged to multiply till they starved 
each other by the subdivision of the allowance, and say whether this 
picture, ugly and disgusting as it is, is not a representation of the con- 
dition in which the country has been placed by the influence of the 
monopolists. Imagine, next, a well-dressed young man, with all the 
ensigns of respectability and good fellowship about him, declaiming on 
the misery of the sufferers with the remains of a tartlet in his mouth, 
and pointing out to the spectators the different forms and aspects of 
the process. ‘ See that individual of the softer sex with thirteen 
helpless young ones dependent on it for support. Their whole allow- 
ance is but fifteen grains a day, and there are people who would ruin 
the whole rat-trap by letting in foreign corn. Observe the ‘ father of 
the cottage’ with his ribs clinging together, and no fur upon his back, 
brooding over the fate of his suffering family, over whom his heart is 
yearning and breaking; that poor creature with his ear bitten off is 
from Congleton; the insurrectionary cocktail in the middle is from 
Macclesfield; the Coventry rats are in a corner by themselves ; from 
Rochdale, Manchester, and Barnsley, they are all alike, there is not a 
pin to choose. Would to God my voice could reach them, and be 
listened to. [IHfere quote sundry texts of Scripture and finish the 
tartlet.] Why do not they agitate for bread? Why do they not turn 
tooth and nail upon the wretches who would murder them by letting 
in foreign produce? ‘The application may not be complimentary; but 
till it is shown in what way a starving people are to be fed by shutting 
out supplies, and taking from each other, it is an exact representation 
of the polities of the Whitby speech. —Ib., pp. 205, 206. 


We will now take a sample of our author’s politics, in dis- 
tinction from his political economy, and we will select an argu- 
ment which involves in a few paragraphs the whole logic of 
representation. If the respondent has any confidence in the 
truth of his principle, he will find it a most profitable exercise 
to reply to it in the same brief compass, and setting before 
him at once its perspicuity and its honesty as a fitting ex- 
ample :-— 

‘Ifthe people are to be represented at all, they ought to choose 
their representatives. If they do not choose their representatives, they 
are not represented at all. If some do and some do not, then some 
are represented, and some not represented at all. And the grand 
query is, Why some are to be not represented at all? 

‘If a number of men were invited to form a joint-stock company 
for some common purpose, it would be an odd species of invitation 
which should begin by stating that nine-tenths of the subscribers were 
to have no voice, either in directing or inquiring into the application 
of the common stock. It would be tantamount to the advertisement, 
‘ Wanted, a number of gulls, who having no other way of losing their 
money, may be accommodated here.’ It would bear fraud and fallacy 
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upon the face of it ; and scarcely any man would be found hardy enough 
to put forward sath a scheme, and assuredly, none foolish enough to 
enter into it. Now if nobody would voluntarily enter into such a 
scheme, those who habitually live under the operation of such a one 
must do it involuntarily. It must be because they cannot help them- 
selves, or in other words, because force is put upon them by those who 
have the luck to play the winning game. 

If it was urged that in such an association it was necessary that 
those who held the larger stakes should have the larger share of direc- 
tion, and that the way to compass this was, that those who held the 
smaller stakes should have no share at all; it is clear that such a pro- 
position would be hooted off with general contempt. ‘There may be 
reasons why there should be a difference; and if there is no naturally 
existing cause why the larger stakes carry with them a proportionate 
influence over the holders of the smaller, it may be right to produce 
the effect by artificial means. But whatever might be the necessity 
for such means, they could never go the length of determining that 
the holders of the small stakes should have no influence at all. This 
is to make the difference infinite; and whatever the difference in the 


just proportion may be, it is clear it never can be infinite. 


‘ Now as no comparison holds good beyond certain limits, so it hap- 
pens in the present case that there are two striking points in which the 
great joint-stock company, called a state or political community, differs 
from the others to which it may have been compared. And these are, 
first, that the sacrifices demanded of the holders of the smaller stakes 
are absolutely greater than those demanded from the larger; and 
secondly, that on the supposition that each individual had a vote alike, 
there are naturally existing causes why the influence of the holders of 
the great stakes over the othe ‘rs, or in other words, of the rich over 
the poor, if not greater than was desirable for any good effect it would 
have on the common interest would at all events not be less. 

‘ Compare now the sacrifices which a poor man is continually called 
upon to make to what is stated (and perhaps justly) to be for the wel- 
fare of the community. Weigh, for e xample, the loss and suffering 
to which every poor man of certain years is liable, from being called 
on to serve in the militia, with the loss and suffering the rich man 
encounters from seeing the price of a substitute charged against his 
rental. Take the case of any other tax, and compare the relative 
effect of what falls on the possessor of the single ewe lamb, with what 
falls on the owner of the flocks on the thousand hills. ‘Thence collect 
the evidence and the proot that the poor have in reality a much more 
urgent pers sonal stake in the management of the common stock than 
the rich; add to it the testimony of “history that the rich, by hook or 
by crook, have always contrived to take care of themselves, and see if 
the resulting conclusion is not, that the goodness of a government is 
measured by the degree in which the poor, and not the Tich, have the 
power to take care of themselves, in the same manner as the goodness 
of a crutch is measured by its fitting the lame side and not the sound. 
‘Next, that the rich ought to be too happy to allow an equality of 
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suffrage to be as much as they can demand, if other people will only 
refrain from asking if it is not too much. And here it is plain, 
that, by possessing the wealth, they possess a power of influencing 
other men exactly proportioned to that wealth. The equality of 
representation is only like the equality of right to go in at the door 
of a market; it does not imply the power of having equal influences 
when men are there. The demand, therefore, of the rich, to have not 
only the influence of their wealth, but to cut off the poor from the 
right of representation besides, is like the assertion that they cannot 
enjoy their just privileges in the market unless they can pass a law to 
have the poor kept out in addition. It is clear the poor do as much 
as can be expected from them if they see the rich enjoying the benefit 
of their riches in the market, and put up quietly with the contrast of 
their own inferiority; if they content themselves with the tripe and 
the offal, and lovingly aid in securing to the wealthy the sirloin and 
the haunch. If they do this at all, it is evidently because they are 
aware that the same security of property which gives the rich man his 
sirloin, is what ensures themselves their tripe; but it by no means 
follows that they should extend the argument to shutting themselves 
out of their homely portion besides.’—Ib., pp. 220—222. 


The writings of Colonel Thompson abound with fragments of 
truth, angular and infrangible, and far too numerous to be cited 
within the limits of the present review. In noticing to his con- 
stituents the discussion on the new Houses of Parliament, he 
breaks out, as if instinctively, into the following train of political 
moralizing. 


‘I have held architecture in suspicion ever since I saw the pyramids. 
It is always a proof that there were one set of men who planned and 
amused themselves, and another set who paid. Examine any country 
or age, and in proportion to the servility or corruption of the people 
will be the splendour of the public buildings; sometimes the presiding 
power has been religious, sometimes political ; but it is always manifest 
there has been a caste which has had the faculty of taking the people’s 
money and giving them a stone.’ 


Again, with reference to the baneful law of primogeniture, 
we have the following aphorism :— 


‘ The whole theory of primogeniture lies in a nut-shell ; its object 
is to keep the existing property of a family together in a single hand, 
that this hand may employ it vigorously in effecting the maintenance 
of the remaining branches at the public expense.’ 


We might fill many pages with a code of political proverbs, 
drawn from the bo ee writings of Colonel heme but 
we hasten to conclude this somewhat extended article with a 
few observations on their style and temper. 
We cannot better define the peculiarities of Colonel Thompson, 
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as a political writer, than by stating that he is, as nearly as pos- 
sible, a perfectly mingled compound of William Cobbett and 
Sydney $mith, He possesses the steam power of the one, with- 
out his egotism, his brutality, and his lamentable ignorance of 
the distinction between Meum and Tuum. He has all the wit of 
the other, with far more of native independence and compre- 
hensive rectitude of principle. 

The style of Colonel Thompson involves in it the very element 
of persuasion. While its geological character, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, is purely argumentative, its botanical agi 
forms a perfect Flora of variegated allusion and illustration. It 
is impossible for a thoughtful mind to lounge along his pages 
without catching the infection of his right-minded frankness— of 
the gay and careless vivacity of the ‘mens conscia recti.’ Like 
a traveller in a wild and romantic district, the reader rides along 
with a perfect confidence in his guide, regaling his senses and 
his fancy, at every turn, with new and pungent charms, and 
naturalizing himself, with an undisturbed sense of security, amidst 
the newest and the boldest scenery. 

If, amidst so much to admire, we must intimate some defects, 
we should notice a freedom of style, which not unfrequently de- 
generates into coarseness and relaxity, in the treatment of sacred 
subjects—which not only violates the conventional orthodoxy of 
alma mater, but sometimes intrudes, with a sort of offensive rude- 
ness, within more sacred precincts. These defects we venture, 
with all frankness and freedom, to rebuke; and not the less so 
because we can trace their origin to a noble and indomitable 
boldness of inquiry, fostered by the notorious licence of a naval 
and military career. . 

With this abatement, we cannot refuse the tribute of our ad- 
miration to the writings of the author, nor can we help rejoicing 
that they are presented to the public in so inexpensive a form 
as must ensure their transmission to the humblest classes of 
society. To him belongs the rare merit of basing the most com- 
prehensive and instructive of dissertations upon the most familiar, 
obvious, and home-felt principles, of carrying these principles in 
his heart, into all the regions of thought and study, which in 
his eccentric course he has pervaded, and of having maintained, 
amidst all temptation from within and without, with a chaste and 
fond fidelity. The cynic may snarl at his humour, and the bigot 
of facts may sneer at his logic, but the honest and upright lover 
of truth and freedom will hail in his writings the exhibition of 
those great principles which, if in the inscrutable designs of 


God they are ever to be reconciled, must eventually harmonize 
the conflict of human selfishness and passion. 
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Brief Notices. 


The Congregational Calendar and Family Almanac, 1843. pp. 132. 
Published for the Congregational Union, by Jackson and Walford. 


Tuts is a most useful book. Besides all the usual information con- 
tained in such periodicals, which seems to have been collected with great 
care, and to be excellently arranged, it abounds with intelligence upon 
many subjects interesting to the general reader, and espec inlly to the 
congregational dissenter. Its information respecting ecclesiastical and 
general statistics, the congregational churches, and miscellaneous mat- 
ters, is not only worthy of being possessed, but, we do not hesitate to 
say, ought to be possessed in this day of religious zeal and polemical 
excitement. As the almanac is exceedingly cheap, we do hope it will 
be liberally supported by our churches, with the elucidation of whose 
principles, and the record of whose proceedings, it is more especially 
connected. We would suggest that it might be mentioned with no 
impropriety, and with good effect, at church meetings. 





Sermons adapted to the celebration of the Holy Sacrament of the 


Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. Charles Bradley. 8vo. London: 
Hamilton. 


Mr. Bradley is well known as a sermonizer, and ranks deservedly 
high. His discourses are distinguished by simplicity of construction, 
an inartificial style, evangelical sentiments, and a warm-hearted and 
experimental piety. The present volume contains twenty-three such 
discourses, and will be found to be as suitable as its predecessors for 
family reading, or private seasons of devotion. 


A Review of the Bishop of London's ‘ Three Sermons on the Church.’ 
By John Howard Hinton, M.A. London: Houlston and Stone- 
man. 1842. pp. 62 


Having recently given so large a space in this journal to the sermons 
of the Bishop of London, we cannot now return to the subject further 
than to recommend Mr. Hinton’s pamphlet to general attention. The 
reader will find that the topic of the first discourse, ‘ the Church,’ is 
taken up at great length; indeed, we regret that Mr. Hinton has not 
given larger space to the second and third discourses, which seem to 
us to call for more severe rebuke than even the first. 

While the reader will find many things in the pamphlet well worthy 
of his attention, he cannot fail to be struck by the very courteous tone 
and manner in which Mr. Hinton has written—a tone and a manner, 
which, considering the flagrant nature of the offence, are most exem- 
plary, and which, if suavity and moderation could be misplaced, we 
should certainly think were so in the present instance. Our author 
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even compliments the bishop on his ‘ blandness,’ but though the words 
of the bishop are ‘ bland’ enough, grosser insults were never offered to 


any religious community than his lordship has, in these discourses, 
heaped upon dissenters. 


Advice to the Bilious; or, Treatise on Disease of the Liver ; its 
Causes, its Nature, and its Cure. By Rowland East, Member of 


the Faculty of Physicians, &e. London: Jackson and Walford. 
pp. 81. 


It is not our wont to review medical books. We feel that they lie 
beyond our province. We feel that a work like the present, however, 
may justly be made an exception, as it is addressed rather to the public 
than to the profession. While we say this, however, we must not let our 
readers run away with the notion that Mr. East is one of those who would 
foolishly attempt to make ‘Every man his own Doctor.’ It is very 
possible to have such a general knowledge of the nature and symptoms 
of disease, as may be highly serviceable, although we may not attempt 
to prescribe for our own maladies when they become serious, or tamper 
with them while they are becoming so. Such a knowledge, properly 
imparted, would tend to prevent both these abuses, by showing us the 
necessity of timely repairing to proper professional assistance, from 
the neglect of which it is that so many diseases, especially chronic 
ones, reach a stage which baffles all medical skill. Such knowledge 
might also be turned to another account not less important. It would 
show each man what are his weak points, and what regulations in 
diet and regimen, in which half the secret of health consists, it becomes 
him to adopt. This general, but still very valuable knowledge, may, 
we think, be gained from Mr. East’s little work, in relation to the 
important classes of disease of which it treats, and we therefore recom- 
mend it to the diligent perusal of those whom it may concern ; they 
will meet with many sensible and useful suggestions, perspicuously ex- 
pressed. The contents are as follow — Introduction—Nature and 
Functions of the Liver—Diseases of the Liver—Causes of Disease 
of the Liver—Use of Alcohol—Nature of Diseases to which the Liver 
is liable—Jaundice — Diagnosis— Prognosis— Prognosis of Chronic 
Inflammation—Treatment—Treatment of Inflammation of the Liver 
in its active state—Chronic Disease of the Liver—General Treatment 
of Chronic Disease of the Liver—Dietetical Treatment of Chronic 
Disease of the Liver—Advice on Change of Air. 


Letters from Hofwyl, by a Parent, on the Educational Institutions of 
De Fellenberg. With an Appendix containing Woodbridge’s 
Sketches of Hofwyl, reprinted from the Annals of Education. 
8vo. 1842. 

We have long been familiar with Mr. Woodbridge’s admirable 

‘ Sketches of Hotwyl],’ and we are glad to see them now rendered 

generally accessible to English readers. We observe a misprint in 

relation both to the name and designation of this devoted friend to 
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education, which it may be as well to correct. The Rev. William C. 
(not M. C.) Woodbridge is a minister of the presbyterian, and not, 
as here stated, of the episcopal church. He is, we believe, a nephew 
of Dr. Channing, but of orthodox sentiments, and of sincere and 
unaffected piety. His testimony in relation to the institutions of De 
Fellenberg is of great value, and may in all respects be relied upon. 

The present volume is a lively and detailed account of a visit to 
this celebrated establishment. It furnishes us with the impressions 
produced day by day on the mind of the writer by what she (for the 
book is the production of a lady) saw and heard; and it records in a 
simple and familiar manner the observations made as the various 
branches of the institution were successively brought under review. 

It would be impossible in the brief space which must be devoted to 
this notice, to present, in any intelligible form, an account of Hofwyl, 
with its schools, farms, and workshops; or to examine minutely into 
the soundness of the moral and religious principles on which the 
establishment is conducted. ‘ The spirit of toleration is practically 
inculcated at Hofwyl. The protestant and catholic clergymen 
dwell together in peace, each instructing his own flock. There has 
not been a single instance of conversion to either mode of belief 
during the whole period of the existence of the institution, nor is 
there any evidence of bigotry or dissension.’ ‘ At dinner,’ we are 
told, ‘M. de Fellenberg sat in the middle of the cross table—the 
protestant clergyman on his right, the catholic on his left hand. One 
of the clergymen said grace.’ We cannot understand how this blend- 
ing together of popery and protestantism can accord with any earnest 
love of truth. ‘To us, the religious tone of the establishment is alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. Still much may be learned from the book. 
And on the whole, although we should not be disposed to send a 
child to be educated at Hofwyl, we can cordially recommend the 
volume as containing much valuable information, and many practical 
hints on domestic training and discipline. 


The Works of William Jay, collected and revised by himself. Vol. IV. 
Morning and Evening Exercises. October to December. London: 
C. A. Bartlett. 


The present volume completes the Morning and Evening Exercises, 
and is prefaced by a short but characteristic advertisement. ‘ It may 
not be uninteresting,’ Mr. Jay remarks, ‘to some of his friends and 
readers, if the author should remark briefly how a work which has had 
such an extensive circulation was commenced and completed.’ In this 
he judged rightly; and we are sorry that he has not entered more ore | 
into the history of the work. The greater part of it, we are informed, 
was written at Lynmouth, where the author was accustomed, for 
several years, to spend a few weeks annually, for relaxation from his 
more stated engagements. In this village he occupied a cottage, which 
has since, he tells us, ‘ been spoilt by improvements, and is now a kind 
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of tawdry little mansion.’ Here he composed two, and sometimes 
three, of the Exercises in the course of a day, availing himself of every 
circumstance which occurred to give fixedness and direction to his 
thoughts. Several of them were written in the course of his occasional 
journeyings, and are strikingly appropriate to the occasion which sug- 
gested them. At the Plume of Feathers, Minehead, he composed 
‘The Pious Excursion,’ and at the same inn, on his return, ‘ The Call 
to Depart.’ 

Of the work, as a whole, we need scarcely repeat our often expressed 
opinion. It is one of the best devotional books we know, and as such, 
has met with an unwonted acceptance at the hands of the public. The 


present edition is considerably reduced in price, and is executed with 
great neatness. 





The Anatomy of Sleep; or, the Art of Procuring Sound and Re- 
Sreshing Slumber at Will. By Edward Binns, M.D., Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, &c. London: Churchill. 


‘The Anatomy of Sleep.’ Is this the nomenclature of science? 
Does it convey to the philosophical reader anything definite, and what? 
Does the volume answer to the title? The work consists of three 
hundred and ninety-four rather closely printed pages; but it treats on 
all imaginable topics, save the one which it pompously announces as 
its principal subject. All that has any relation to ‘the art of pro- 
curing sound and refreshing slumber at will,’ is comprised in a few 
pages in the last chapter, and one short paragraph discloses the entire 
secret. If a person feels that the ‘demon of unrest’ is upon him, and 
resolves in spite of him to sleep, what is he to do? 

‘Let him,’ says Dr. Binns, ‘turn on his right side, place his head 
comfortably on the pillow, so that it. exactly occupies the angle a line 
drawn from thehead to the shoulder would form, and then slightly closing 
his lips, take rather a full inspiration, breathing as much as he can 
through the nostrils. ‘This, however, is not absolutely necessary, as 
some persons breathe always through their mouths during sleep, and 
rest as sound as those who do not. Having taken a full inspiration, 
the lungs are then to be left to their own action—that is, the respira- 
tion is neither to be accelerated nor retarded. The attention must now 
be fixed upon the action in which the patient is engaged. He must 
depict to himself that he sees the breath passing from his nostrils in a 
continuous stream, and the very instant that he brings his mind to 
conceive this, apart from all other ideas, consciousness and memory 
depart, imagination slumbers, fancy becomes dormant, thought sub- 
dued, the sentient faculties lose their susceptibility, the vital or gan- 
glionic system assumes the sovereignty, and, as we before remarked, he 
no longer wakes but sleeps.’ 

Whether Dr. Binns is himself credulous, or desires to subject his 
readers to the debasing influence of credulity, we are not able to de- 
termine. For the credit of his profession, we are willing to believe 
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that he is the dupe of his own fallacies. But for ourselves we can 
have no faith in the sound understanding and perfect moral sanity of a 
man who swears by Dr. Elliotson, details his mesmeric tricks as veritable 
facts, and because Dr. Elliotson played skilfully upon the phrenological 
organs of a head well tutored to his hand, draws the sapient inference 
that mesmerism supplies a beautiful and irrefragable proof of the truth 
of that conclusive science—namely, Phrenology. Not only does 
Dr. Binns republish the Earl of Shrewsbury’s strange account of the 
Estatica of Caldero, and the AppoLorata of Capriana, but he 
credits the whole stigmata, flowing blood and all. Nor is this enough. 
These puppets of Romish knavery are graphically represented on a 
plate, engraved especially as an illustration for the present work— 
Credat Judeus ! 





Literary Lntelliqence, 
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character of ‘ Luther,” 183; inappro- 
priate epithets, 7b. ; false metaphors, 
184 ; extravagance, ib. ; improvement 
in the author, 187 ; Satanic agency, 188 


edition, 356 

eander, Dr. A., History of the Plant- 
ing and Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles, translated 
by J. E. Ryland, 376; reputation of 
the author, 7), ; analysis of the work, 
377; its character, 378 ; youth of the 
apostle Paul, 379; Paul at Athens, 
382; faults of the work, 384; gift of 
tongues, extract, 385 ; Cornelius send- 
ing for Peter, 388 ; doctrine of Christ, 
extract, 390; justification, 391; re- 
commendation of the work, 394 
Noel, Hon. and Rev. B. W.; see Re- 

cent Missionary Publications 

Nonconformist’s Sketch Book, 234 


Natural History of Enthusiasm, eighth 
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Parsons, Rev. B., Mental and Moral 
Dignity of Woman; see Woman, her 
Position and Duties 

Peel, Sir R., Cabinet of, 579; Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto, ib.; conduct of the 
ministry, 580; domestic legislation, 
581; finances, 1+.; mystification of 
the premicr, 582; results of the in- 
come tax, 583; commercial measures, 
584 ; tergiversation of the government, 
ib.; free trade, 586 ; bankruptcy laws, 
588; foreign policy, extract, 589; 
continental policy, 590 ; Eastern ques- 
tion, 593; India and China, 595; 
boundary question, 597 ; general con- 
duct, 599 ; present state of affairs, 602 

Pettigrew, T. J., Encyclopaedia Aigyp- 
tiaca, No. L, 102; such a work a 
desideratum, ¢+.; mode of its publica- 
tion, 103; qualifications of the author, 
ib. 

Philip, Rev. R., The Hannahs, 479 

Prichard, Dr. J. C., Natural History of 
Man, 660; respect paid by modern 
writers to religion, «b.; cheap litera- 
ture, 661; bearings of the question as 
to the common origin of mankind, 663 ; 
species and varieties, 664 ; deductions 
Srom existing facts, 666 ; unique cha- 
racter of the work, t. 


Raikes, T., Esq., France since 1830 ; see 
France since the Revolution 

Recent Missionary publications, 78 ; 
facts relating to Mr. Macfarlane’s 
essay, ib.; qnestion of property as to 
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the second prize, 81; conduct of the 
committee towards Mr. Hamilton, 82; 
analysis of Mr. Macfarlane’s work, 
84; missionary voluntary association, 
extract, 85; hint to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, 86; personal conse- 
cration to the missionary work, ex- 
tract, 88; character of the work, 89; 
character of Mr, Noel's volume, 91 ; 
importance of several missionaries at 
each station, extracts, ib. ; native mis- 
sionaries, extract, 94; claims of mis- 
sions on different classes, 95; Dr. 
Melsom’s work, 96; altered position 
of missions in the public eye, 97; 
value of the works to missionary 
directors, 99; secretaries, ib.; Dr. 
Duff, of Calcutta, 101 

Reconciler, the, 555; change of human 
opinions, 7).; reformation under the 
Methodists, 556; condition of the 
national churches, 557; Calvinistic 
and Arminiao systems, 558; increase 
of controversy, «.; importance of 
the doctrines of Calvinism, 559; rea- 
son and revelation, 560; character of 
the work, 562; analysis, 563, et seq. ; 


tholic emancipation, 616; dislike to 
parliamentary reform, 620 ; his inves- 
tigation of the theory of Malthus, 622 ; 
efforts for factory children, 623 ; re- 
tirement to Ireland, 625; his views 
of the provision monopoly, i.; the 
currency, 626; illness and death, ex- 
tract, 628 


Schools, inspection of, by government, 


publications on, 481; present state of 
national education, i; first parlia- 
mentary grant, 482; committee of 
council, ib.; distribution of grant, 
483 ; opposition of the National So- 
ciety, 484 ; government proposals, 485 ; 
conduct and state of the British and 
Foreign School Society, 486; import- 
ance of maintaining independence, 
487; Glasgow normal seminary, ez- 
tract, 488 ; reports of inspectors, ez- 
tracts, 491; intentions of government, 
extracts, 492 ; Phonic method of teach- 
ing, 494; Hullah’s method of music, 
495; monitorial system, 496; sub- 
mission required by government, er- 
tracts, 496; future discussions and 
duties, 499 


written revelation, 564; defects of the | Scott, Sir W.; see Swift, Life and Times 
work, 567 of 
Rees, G. A., Diseases of Children, 238 Selby, P. J., History of British Forest 
Riots, the late, tracts on, 456 ; depend- Trees, 359 
ence of man on man, 7td.; value of | Shakspere, Pictorial Edition, 472 
Dr. Taylor’s work, 457; extracts, | Smith, P., Ceasar de Bello Gallico, and 


458; extreme distress, 460 ; the riots, 
463; conduct of Sir R. Peel, 465; 
cause of the strike, 468; duty of ex- 
ertion, 470 

Rotteck, Dr. Charles Von, General His- 
tory of the World, 121; situation and 
character of the author, 7.; philo- 
sophy of history, extract, 122; ana- 
lysis of his work, 123, e¢ seqg.; hints 
for forming a chronological system, 
124; ancient slavery, 126; Rome, 
127; war between Greece and Persia, 
130; the Mohammedan religion, ez- 
tract, 132; reign of Charlemagne, 
133; the crusades, 134; middle ages, 
135; treamph of aristocracy, 136 ; 
sketch of modern history, 137 ; hie- 
rarchy in Ireland, 140; prospects of 
Europe, 141; faults of the work, 143 
Rowton, N., Theodoxa, 356 


Sadler, M. T., Esq., Memoir of the Life 
and Writings of, 605; disqualifications 
of the author, id.; origin of Mr. Sad- 
ler as a politician, 606 ; sketch of his 
life, 607, et seq.; respect for the Wes- 
leyans, 609 ; political tendencies, 611; 
work on Ireland, 614; entrance into 
Parliament, 615; opposition to Ca- 





Greek Poetry for Schools, 119 


Strickland, Agnes, Lives of the Queens 


of England, Vol. V., 540; improve- 
ments in historical literature, 1%. ; 
Katherine Parr, extracts, 542; Mary, 
547; birth of Elizabeth, 548; revolt 
of Sir T. Wyatt, 551; character of 
Mary, 553; prevalence of persecu- 
tion, 554 


Swift, Life and Times of, 24; remark- 


able character of Swift, i+. ; sketch of 
his life, 25, et seg.; relatives, 26; his 
love of satire, 27; ordination, 29; 
peculiar habits, 30; Stella, 31; ‘Tale 
of a Tub, 32; political works, 33; 
ecclesiastical zeal, 34; attack on astro- 
logy, 35; conduct of the Whigs, 36 ; 
Swift's political conduct, 38 ; conduct 
of the queen, 42; personal habits and 
appearance, extract, 43; Vanessa, 44; 
occupations, 45; letters of a Drapier, 
47; Gulliver’s travels, ertract, 49; 
disappointment, illness, and death, 
50; character of Sir W, Scott’s me- 
moir, 52 


Taylor, I. ; see Ancient Christianity 
Technological Literature in Germany, 


395; rank of the literature of indus- 
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try, ib.; its origin in France, 396 ; 
rise in Germany, ¢d.; distinction be- 
tween special and general technology, 
397; labours of Beckmann, w.; 
Hermbstiidt, 398; Poppe, tb.; Ber- 
noulli, i+.; Otto, 399; German en- 
cyclopadias and periodicals, ib. ; be- 
neficial effects of such works, ib. 

Thompson, Lieut.-Col. C. P., Exer- 
cises, Political and others, 702; va- 
riety of Col. T.’s subjects, 703 ; sketch 
of the author, ib.; elected fellow of 
College, 704 ; returned to Parliament, 
705 ; his political character, id.; fun- 
damental principles of government, 
706; character of the work, 711; 
protection question, 712; parable of the 
rats, 715; representation, ib. ; style of 
the author, 718 

Thomson, J., The Seasons, 471 

Thorn, Rev. W., Tracts on the Church, 
47: 


Vaughan, Dr. R., Congregationalism, 
60; different classes of dissenting 
ministers, 7+.; character of the work, 
61; principles on which it is con- 
structed, 62; character of congrega- 
tionalism, extract, 63; modern per- 
secutors, 66; slowness of religious 
improvement, ¢).; improvements sug- 
gested, extract, 68 


Wittich, W., German Grammar, 359 

Woman, her Social Position and Duties, 
works on, 520; increased efforts for 
females, #.; works on the subject, 








521; Mr. Parsons’s work, 522 ; woman 
an help-meet, ib. ; character of women, 
523 ; their influence, 524 ; commenda- 
tion of the work, 525; defects, 526 ; 
Mrs. Ellis’s volume, «b.; design of it, 
527 ; character of her works generally, 
ib.; delicacy, 528 ; modern neglect of 
poetry, tb.; analysis of the volume, 
529 

Wordsworth, W., Poems, chiefly of early 
and late years, 568 ; fame and rank 
of the author, 7.; character of poetry 
of the seventeenth century, 569; 
change of taste, 570 ; career of Words- 
worth, 7b.; defects, 571; Address to 
the Clouds, 574; Vallombrosa, 576; 
Florence, 575; Dover, ib.; Sonnet, 
578; Albano, 579; perverted senti- 
mentality of the author, 7d, 


Yarrell, W. A., History of British Birds, 
144; progress of British ornithology, 
ib.; character of the engravings, éb. ; 
analysis of the work, 145, ef seq.; 
raptores, 145; Egyptian vulture, i. ; 
falconide, ib.; eagles, 146; osprey, 
ib. ; hawking, 147 ; owls, extract, 148 ; 
imsessores, 149; thrushes, extract, 
150; the nightingale, extract, 152; 
habitations of the warblers, 153 ; tit- 
mice, extract, 154; wagtails, extract, 
155; sparrows, 158; rooks, ib. ; gold- 
finches, extract, 159 ; sagacity of rooks, 
160; the night-jar, 162; the dove, 
163; the quail, extract, 165; com- 
mendation of the work, 166. 
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